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BY HERBERT FURST 
Tie minutes—but why with Raeburn this time ? 


it may be asked. The answer is again, as to the 

Ten Minutes with Teniers, a stimulus derived from 

sheer chance, the accidental discovery of the date 1843 
ind thus the hundredth anniversary of a man whose 
features are probably better known to more people to-day 
than they were in his lifetime—thanks to the enterprise 
yf a famous business firm, and their admiration for the 
genius of Raeburn. Let me explain. Thousands of 
people all over the 
world are familiar with 
a colour-reproduction 
used in connection 
with a_ well-known 
brand of whisky. It 
represents the picture 
of a very remarkable 
Scotsman : the McNab 
of McNab of whom 
Raeburn painted one 
of his most remarkable 
portraits. This Mc- 
Nab, after an extraor- 
dinary career—he emi- 
grated to Canada in 
1825, with 85 settlers, 
was granted 80,000 
acres of land, a town- 
ship which still exists 
was called McNab in 
his honour, eventually 
quarrelled with his 
clansmen, was brought 
before the Court of 
Quarter Sessions at 
Perth, Ontario—left 
Canada and died a 
broken man in France 
a hundred years ago. 
These biographical de- 
tails might have re- 
posed in oblivion had 
not a few years ago 
the stone house in 
Ontario in which he 
had lived in feudal 
magnificence been 
blown up with dynamite by its owner to prevent it being 
preserved as a historical monument and a museum. The 
owner, a Mrs. Alexander Box, took this extraordinary 
step rather than let strangers set foot in the house where 
her ancestor had resided—proving herself a true McNab. 
Raeburn shows us this Highland Chief in all his 
strange character: hot-tempered, distrustful, impulsive, 
fearless, proud and unreasonable. Raeburn’s McNab is 
one of the most memorable portraits in the world ; indeed, 
with the exception of Durer’s Willibald Pirckheimer, 
Velazquez’s Pope Innocent X, and that other portrait— 
the Field Marshal Alessandro del Borro, once also 
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ascribed to him, and Frans Hals’s Willem van Huythuy- 
sen, I know of none equally striking in the forceful 
delineation of character. 

In this respect, this delineation of character as well 
as in his independent originality of painting Raeburn has 
not received from us the tribute he deserves, except 
possibly in Scotland, where, I fear, it is one that the artist 
himself would not always have appreciated. At least 
there are portraits about attributed to him which he had 
probably never 
touched. On the other 
hand, we in the South 
have an irritating habit 
of sometimes patroni- 
zing, sometimes _all- 
too-qualifying praise of 
“the Scotch Rey- 
nolds.”” So we are, for 
instance, told that “‘ it 
is pleasant to know 
that he was kindly re- 
ceived by the great 
English painter.”” One 
scents a faint odour 
of condescension here 
which hardly does jus- 
tice even to “the great 
English painter,”” who 
appears to have re- 
ceived the young artist 
with much more than 
kindliness. Reynolds 
seems to have been so 
greatly impressed with 
young Raeburn’s ge- 
nius, that he volun- 
teered to place the 
money necessary for 
his studies abroad— 
Reynolds had recom- 
mended him to study 
Michelangelo in Rome 
—at his disposal, an 
offer which Raeburn 
gratefully refused. A 
later president of the 
Royal Academy, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence showed an at least equal appreciation 
of Raeburn’s powers, perhaps an even keener one: he 
counselled the Scotsman who had consulted him on the 
point, not to settle in London, but to stay in Edinburgh. 
Lawrence feared a competitor. 

A recent critic, after dwelling on “‘ the emptiness of 
Raeburn’s full-lengths,”” and stating that in his view 
Raeburn’s admirers are not justified in comparing him 
with Velazquez and Hals, concludes “if painting be a 
criterion rather than characterization, Lawrence, not 
Raeburn, must be regarded as the last follower of Rey- 
nolds.” 
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This last point is an interesting one; it concerns 
nothing less than the whole basis of art appreciation ; it 
poses the problem in how far the criteria of art are or 
should be affected by outside matters. 

Before taking this up let us consider the verdicts of a 
modern French critic (Alfred Leroy). ‘“‘ Raeburn 
charms,” he says, “‘by a simplicity which is free from 
affectation. Nothing in his pictures is strained (guindé), 
harsh (appreté) and monotonous, everything is original, 
personal, new. We are a hundred leagues away from the 
cold and conventional images of Gros and his rivals ; 
Raeburn continuously consults the life around him, he 
despises studio formule (recettes d’atelier), usage and 
school-rules; he innovates, finds ways of expression 
hitherto unknown ; he is not only a peerless portraitist, 
but also an animal painter who had no equal in France 
at that time. The horse of General W. Maxwell of 
Calderwood is a masterpiece of truth, far removed from 
the wooden horses of a Géricault, a Delacroix, a J. D. 
Ingres and a Baron Gros.’’ Discussing Raeburn’s bust 


portraits, and enumerating several of them, including the 
artist’s self portrait, which he describes as “‘ meditative 
and intelligent, with a strong relief and a rare expressive- 
ness,” he says of all of them: ‘‘ One finds here that mar- 
vellous psychology, that variety, that richness of colour 
and design, which constitute the essential character of 
Raeburn’s canvasses.”’ 
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I have given a little more of this French critic’s views 
because, after the incessant tribute which Englishmen 
pay to French art, it seems just that we should, upon 
occasion, be reminded that even a Delacroix, even an 
Ingres, is not without reproach. Apart from that, how- 
ever, the French writer does give his subject credit for 
precisely those values which are most intimately linked 
with Raeburn the man, so far as one can judge from 
somewhat scanty biographical material available. 

It would be difficult to find any one more praised as 
a man by his contemporaries than was Raeburn. Raeburn 
really seems in himself to have been what Benjamin 
Haydon called him: “A glorious fellow.” That phrase 
coming from one who despised portrait painting as an 
inferior branch of art, which he himself hated and prac- 
tised solely for pot-boiling purposes, is praise indeed. 
But it is really curious to find how Raeburn seems to have 
impressed himself as a paragon upon all who knew him. 
Outwardly he was “ tall and robust and in his presence 
dignified ; his complexion was florid and his countenance 
manly and prepossessing,’’ according to one witness. 
“* His tall, handsome figure and fine open manly counte- 
nance, will not be forgotten . . .” says another. This 
other was Allan Cunningham, who knew him personally, 
and who tells us of Raeburn’s character that it “‘ appears 
to have been every way unblemished. Candid, modest, 
ever ready to aid merit, and for a helping hand to genius 















in art.” Cunningham further speaks of his “ varied 
knowledge,” his agreeable manners, his conversation, ‘‘easy 
and unaffected,” and of his humorous gaiety. We learn 
also that he “‘ did the honours of a handsome house and 
elegant table with all the grace of a high-bred gentleman.” 

Here, then, is a man favoured by nature with a tall, 
handsome, robust and manly person, at ease in his world. 

As regards his qualities other than those connected 
with his art, we learn from the same source that he was 
an enthusiastic angler, a scientific grower of flowers, 
dedicating “‘ many experiments to the mysteries of hot- 
houses and flues, etc.”” He had a great love for maritime 
architecture, making with his own hands models of 
ships, “‘ neat, clean-built and ingenious.’”” He was also 
“one of those sanguine experimentalists who imagine 
there is an undiscovered power called perpetual motion, 
to the search for which he devoted in vain many an 
evening hour.”’ In addition and more important were 
his adventures in town planning. On land which he had 
inherited at St. Bernards, where he built himself a 
romantically situated villa, “‘ he planned and raised that 
beautiful suburb at Stockbridge, to which the New Town 
of Edinburgh has since united itself, now called Raeburn- 
villa.” He had also designed and built for himself a 
beautiful town house, including a gallery for his pictures 
—in York Place. 

From all this we gather that Raeburn was a man of 
good intellectual qualities, taking a great, intelligent 
interest in life. He was not deeply learned, nor, on the 
other hand, entirely without guile; the town planning 
was partly undertaken “to better his fortune,’’ though 
we know on the authority of Sir Walter Scott, that at one 
time he had become “ totally embarrassed in his affairs, 
from incautious securities in which he was engaged for a 
near relation,” from which he, however, extricated himself 
by redoubled vigour and studiousness. 

So he stands before us as a man, both open-handed, 
open-minded, and open-eyed, sure of himself; so he 
stands before us also as a painter, because even as an 
artist he goes his own way sure of himself, relying 
primarily on his open eye and the impressions it communi- 
cated to his brains. His technique as a painter was his 
own and it could be called truly impressionistic, for it 
was based on summing up impressions in the synthesis of 
distance, rather than in detailed analysis, and it was quite 
unaffected by works of other painters ; even Michelangelo 
and the other great Italians whom, on Reynolds’s advice, 
he had gone to study. Like Hals, Velazquez, Chardin and, 
later, Manet, he drew as he painted ; it was one and the 
same action, and not as with others a separate procedure. 
Self-confessed, however, head and hands gave him less 
trouble than the rest of his design; he was, one con- 
cludes, in his own eyes pre-eminently a character delinea- 
tor and not a picture-maker, if by that we mean the 
exploration of the qualities of design and of colour for 
their own sake. Raeburn’s technique is the more remark- 
able when one considers that he commenced as a painter 
of miniatures. 

For those who know his @uvre it needs only the 
mention of his portrait of ‘‘ Sir John and Lady Clark ” to 
remind them of his absolute originality in the handling 
of light and chiaroscuro. 

It seems to me, then, impossible to look at Raeburn 
as a follower of anyone but himself, and the same French 
critic who says: ‘“ Exacting towards himself, scrupu- 
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lously honest with himself, he conquered without ceasing 
ever fresh heights . . . one can follow the evolution of 
his talent year by year ; even the slightest of his creations 
is capable of holding our interest for a long while ’’—is 
better justified than less enthusiastic writers. My 
acquaintance with Raeburn’s e@uvre is not extensive 
enough to warrant my confirming or contradicting the 
French critic’s unqualified praise ; I am more inclined 
to subscribe to at least some of the English critic’s reser- 
vations ; but one thing seems to me certain : 

Characterization is the criterion of portraiture, so 
much so that with strong characterization bad painting 
is excusable in a portrait, and good painting is not nearly 
enough in a portrait that lacks this primary qualification. 
For posterity is worse served by a good picture that is 
unlike the persons it purports to represent than by a bad 
painting that perpetuates the likeness. But I very much 
doubt that strong characterization can ever result from 
anything but excellent art. 

Raeburn’s place as one of the pre-eminent portrait 
painters of the world seems to me more assuted, therefore, 
than that of Reynolds and of Lawrence, apart from the 
fact that Raeburn has in his sitters given posterity a 
synopsis of the great men of his time and country and 
has done so with a virility, insight and conciseness that 
have few equals elsewhere. 


s a 7 
A LOST SACRAMENTAL CUP OF AN ENGLISH 
ARCHBISHOP 


sk= illustration here shown has been photographed 

from Nash’s ‘‘ Worcestershire,”” 2nd ed., 1799, 

Vol. II, p. 229. It represents a silver-gilt and glass 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Stipple engraving after Adam Buck. The fan maker adopted Buck as an inspiration 


pen portrait of Adam Buck ; beyond the date of his 

birth and the fact that he painted portraits which 
were exhibited in the Royal Academy, nothing definite is 
known of his life, training or practice. The ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” except in one instance, dismisses 
him in a few lines, and it has been left to Professor 
Thomas Bodkin to unearth the history of this talented 
and charming artist, the prints from whose painting are 
now eagerly sought after. 

Adam was the eldest son of a silversmith of Cork, 
named Jonathan Buck, and was born in 1759 at his 
father’s house in Castle Street. Though so little is 
known of his early life, he is said to have studied under 
Minasi. He remained till thirty-six years of age in his 
native city, painting miniatures and small portraits in 
water-colours; although an Irishman, Buck never 
exhibited in Dublin, and his first exhibits in the Royal 
Academy were two marine views, though in these days 
no marine views by him are known to be in existence. 
In 1795 he emigrated from Cork and settled in London, 
from which place he sent in 1802 his solitary exhibit, 
a portrait in water-colour, to the Hibernian Society 
of Artists. 

With the exception of the year 1800, Buck, from the 
time of his arrival in London, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy for thirty-eight years, his exhibits there totalling 
one hundred and seventy-two. He was also twice repre- 
sented at the British Institution, three times with the 
Society of British Artists, and once, in the year of its 
foundation, with the New Water-colour Society ; but, 
in all, the number of his exhibits only totalled one 
hundred and eighty-seven. It is a noteworthy fact that 
only two of the seventy-five engravings after his work 
were ever exhibited, but now that prints after Buck have 
become the fashion great numbers of his drawings and 
miniatures have turned up, some being undoubtedly his 
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work and others possibly by his brother, who was a very 
inferior artist. His work may be classified under three 
heads—namely, miniatures, small portraits in pencil and 
water-colours, and fanciful subjects. The miniatures are 
not very numerous and were in water-colours, never in 
oils, both on paper and on ivory ; although characterized 
by fine and careful drawing, they lack breadth and 
delicacy of detail. One of the best, a full-face portrait 
of himself, signed and dated 1804, may be seen in the 
Sheepshanks Collection at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum; and a pair, done in 1803, of Admiral and 
Mrs. Plampin, in the National Gallery of Ireland, show 
that Buck did not rank as highly as he deserved amongst 
miniature painters of his day. 

As a portrait painter he was patronized by royalty 
and important persons. George IV when Prince of 
Wales sat for him, and he painted two portraits of the 
Duke of York. The Earl of Cavan sat twice to him, and 
Lord Glenbervie, Lord Fordwich, Lord Henry Fitz- 
gerald and Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London, also 
patronized him, but fashionable ladies do not seem to 
have looked on him with much favour. 

It has been claimed that Adam Buck made his name 
when he published a finely illustrated book on Greek 
vases, but the book, as a book, never materialized, though 
he published some plates in the form of a prospectus, 
and Professor Bodkin is the fortunate possessor of this 
—possibly the only—copy. 

The fanciful subjects for which Adam Buck is most 
justly famed were done generally for engraving. They 
are all on paper, and usually measure eighteen inches by 
twelve. Some were painted in water-colour, others are in 
chalk, crayon or pencil washed over with transparent 
water-colour. Professor Bodkin says of them: “ They 
are always happy in design, sufficient in drawing, and 
delicious, if naive, in colour.’”” Many engravers tried 
their hands in reproducing these works, but the plates 
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“In his ‘ Tom Jones,’ Fielding stresses the beauty in form and character of Sophia Western.” 
Buck’s notion of them is depicted here 
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of Stadler, Roberts and Wright are perhaps 
the most successful. At Christie’s and other 
sale rooms of late high prices have been 
given for choice examples in colour ; these 
prints have been known to cost the collector 
more than the original painting. They are 
not merely pretty fancies but show the 
artist to have been a real lover of the beauti- 
ful, depicting as he does the “‘ human form 
divine "’ clothed to accentuate its beauty, 
and entirely free from the excrescences 
fashionable in the XVIIIth century and 
those which were such a blot in the Victorian 
era. That these simple fashions were in 
vogue in Buck’s time can be proved by a 
visit to the Costume Gallery at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, where in dainty 
materials ornamented with beautiful stitchery 
they may be seen to perfection. In his 
“Tom Jones,” Fielding stresses the beauty 
of form and character of Sophia Western, 
and Buck’s portrait certainly does justice to 
the theme. 

Another fascinating attribute of these 
subjects are the pretty little sentimental 
titles chosen for them, so typical of his age, 
and which remind one of the courtesy of 
his day. Those words, ‘ Pray, Mama,” 
used by a child when asking a question, 
remind one that the children of Mrs. 
Markham’s day still used them when she 
was writing “ The History of England.” 
Then the attitudes of his children are always 
so true and natural; the shame of the child 
who “ I Did Not Learn My Book, Mama ” 
is so cleverly depicted, and “‘ Mama”’ is 
drawn in attitudes graceful and lovely in the 
extreme. We also get a glimpse of Regency 
furniture, which must have been designed 
for beautiful rooms, and seems more desir- 
able than those pieces which have survived 
and are on sale to-day. 

Adam Buck was not only a painter and 
etcher but displayed considerable skill as a 
lithographer. He lithographed his own 
portraits and did two plates after his por- 
traits ot Mrs. Mary Anne Clark, one in 
mixed etching and aquatint, a full-length 
sitting, and the other a soft ground etching 








of her head, but his best efforts in etching gem 


he displayed in the plates which he hoped 
to use in his book on Greek vases. 

The craftsmen of his day owed a deep 
debt of gratitude to Adam Buck for the in- 
spiration they gathered from his work. It 
was a time when classical subjects were 
the rage, and Josiah Wedgwood made use 
of ‘‘ Material Amusements”’ to ornament his black basaltes, 
his buff and other coloured jasper-wares, and his pupil- 
imitators, Thomas Turner, W. Adams, Ridgway and 
other potters, followed his example, adopting this and 
other of Buck’s delightful subjects. At Liverpool the 
same subject and several others in pink transfer were 
used on both pottery and porcelain. The writer possessed 
a dessert service in Herculanium ware, each piece orna- 
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“* Showing glimpses of Regency furniture ’’ 


mented by different scenes of childish and maternal amuse- 
ments such as “ Learning to Write ”’ (at a most desirable 
Regency bureau) or “ Battledore and Shuttlecock ” etc. 

The fan-maker also adopted Buck as an inspiration, 
but all these craftsmen who used “ maternal amuse- 
ments "’ added a small pair of wings to the child standing 
balanced on her mother’s foot, thereby turning her into 
a cupid. 
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AQUATINTS BY ADAM BUCK 


‘* Mama at Romps.”” Freeman, Sculp. 

In addition to his book on Greek vases, which prob- 
ably did not attract enough subscribers and so never 
came to fruition, Buck is said to have illustrated two 
other books: one, entitled “‘ The Progress of Life,” 
Professor Bodkin has been unable to trace; the other, 
Sterne’s “‘ Sentimental Journey,”’ for which Roberts and 
Stadler did a series of plates in colour after his drawings. 
In the Print Room of the British Museum may be seen 
two of these drawings in Indian ink faintly tinted in 
colour. 

Adam Buck died at the age of seventy-four, working 
till the end, being represented in the year of his death 
at both the Royal Academy and the Society of British 
Artists. His wife, who was described as a very handsome 
woman and the idol of her husband, survived him with 
two sons, Alfred and Sidney; the latter continued in 
his father’s profession, but lacked his talents and success. 


A LOST SACRAMENTAL CUP OF AN ENGLISH 
ARCHBISHOP (Continued from page 33) 


cup, described in German, as holding half a gill and as 
formerly in the possession of Edwin Sandys, who at his 
death in 1588 was Archbishop of York, having held the 
sees respectively of Worcester (1559) and London (1570). 
Previously he had enjoyed certain academical appoint- 
ments at his alma mater, Cambridge, chiefly as Master in 
1547 of Catharine Hall, after taking his degrees from St. 
John’s College. On the lip is a narrow silver band 
engraved with foliated scrolls, a serrated band below ; 
the lower part of the glass body is enclosed in a silver 


** Swinging.”” Engraved by P. Roberts 

socket of narrow mouldings and fluting, which is 
separated by scale work ; the tall baluster stem appears 
to be of glass, with silver ornaments of acanthus leaves, 
and the circular foot has an edge of formal egg and dart 
moulding. Sandys was a Protestant exile on the Continent 
for four to five years, after release from imprisonment at 
the Tower, first at Antwerp in 1554, at Augsburg and at 
Strasburg, and later at Peter Martyr’s house at Zurich. 
The characteristically German character of the cup (a 
cover is probably missing) suggests that it may have been 
a gift from one of his Protestant friends during his exile. 
Such gifts between Protestant divines were not uncommon. 
For example, the three Puritan Bishops, Robert Horn of 
Winchester, John Parkhurst of Norwich, and John Jewel 
of Salisbury, sent money in 1563-5 to the members of 
the Cathedral Chapter at Zurich for the purchase of 
silver cups, which are now preserved in the National 
Library there. The three cups (beakers) were made by 
Felix Keller (1535-99), goldsmith, of Zurich; they are 
illustrated in Plate XCV in E. Alfred Jones’s ‘* Old Silver 
of Europe and America,’”’ 1928. A silver image of Peter 
Martyr, sent from Zurich in 1563 to his friend and guest, 
Bishop Jewel, has long since disappeared. 

According to Nash, the cup was carried by Dr. 
Sandys when he administered the Sacrament privately to 
the laity, and was kept in a contemporary leathe: case, 
which was girded under his cassock. 

I have endeavoured to trace the whereabouts of the 
cup, without success. Lord Sandys has never seen it, 
nor does he know its present owner. In 1799 it was in 
the possession of the Rev. Samuel Sandys, as recorded 
by Nash in the above book. 





THE FIRST CHELSEA FABLE PAINTER 


BY MAJOR W. H. TAPP, M.C. 


ESEARCHES over the past eight years have led 
R up to certain facts being disclosed which seem to 
limit the possibility of fable decorative work on 
porcelain being attributed to two artists only, out of the 
sixty odd employed at the Chelsea factory during the 
mid-XVIIIth century activities. 

For that reason, a short recapitulation of the trend of 
these researches might be welcomed by lovers of ceramics 
and might also lead to some further facts being disclosed 
from the notebooks of these enthusiasts. There are no 
factory books, designs or accounts from the Chelsea 
factory to refer to, but following up the facts that these 
and Sprimont’s own book of entries, bound in green 
vellum, were deposited in 1771 with Charles Vere, a 
china merchant in Fleet Street, for safe keeping should 
they be required for the lawsuit brought by John Chet- 
wood in June 1776, who on April 10, 1773, had married 
Sprimont’s widow (neé Ann Protin), against David 
Burnsall, Thomas Morgan and Francis Morgan for 
alleged misappropriation of some proceeds from the sale 
of Sprimont’s property, it was ascertained that Charles 
Vere’s full address was “‘ At the Indian Head, the corner 
of Salisbury Court in Fleet Street,” and that he died in 
the trade of banker (a wealthy man, according to his 
Will, which is still preserved at Somerset House), trading 
from an address in Parliament Street, with his home on 
Sunbury Common (Trans Surrogate’s Offices at Canter- 
bury, 1789). 

At this address in the very early days of the XVIIIth 
century lived that very eminent priest, Charles Couet 
Du Vivier, and one of the witnesses to that Will was a 
certain Robert Mann. On the face of it, that name does 
not seem to be of serious moment, but it raised in my 
mind the greatest hopes of a successful termination to 
my labours because he was, in fact, brother-in-law both 
to Charles Vere, the guardian of Sprimont’s record books, 
etc., and to John Giles, brother to the well-known 
enameller, James Giles. 

However, no helpful information was forthcoming 
either from Parliament Street or from Sunbury Common 
and the missing record books have not been brought to 
light. 

Following, then, the life history of John Giles, I 
found it possible to attribute certain landscapes in green, 
riverside compositions and some other minor types of 
ceramic decoration to him, but no reason whatsoever for 
any compositional fable painting. 

It may not be inappropriate here to state that John 
Giles resided at “‘ Stanley House, Chelsea,” 1754-59 ; 
he then moved to “* By the King’s Arms ”’ and remained 
there until his death in 1783. 

By his marriage at Chelsea Old Church to Rebecca 
Mann on October 11, 1757, he was nephew, by marriage, 
to Franz de Paula Pferg, whose wife’s maiden name was 
Jane Mann. 

A nice little medley of artistic achievement but, unfor- 
tunately, it led to no new facts helpful to our search. 

Researches then centred on the segregation of as much 
fable decorated china of the raised and red anchor periods 
into certain groups into which they seemed naturally to fall. 


To do this it is necessary to understand when these 
periods started and terminated, and in recent years it 
has become clear that the old dating was not completely 
accurate and that the following should be substituted, 
viz. : raised anchor 1749-52 ; red anchor without beneash 
1752-56, with beneash 1756-58; gold anchor 1754-69. 

All earlier china is marked with the Triangle and 
should be dated 1745-48, a period which also covers the 
period of Charles Gouyn’s connection with the Chelsea 
factory. 

In my knowledge I am positive that this dating is 
much more nearly accurate, because the red and gold 
anchor periods are coincident immediately before the 
sale of March 1756. 

In that sale is mentioned a butter tub, Lot 74, Thurs- 
day, April 8, the tenth day of the sale, which happens 
to be in my wife’s possession to-day, and it is marked 
with the gold anchor, whereas the paste is identical to 
that of a red anchor-marked bowl, painted with bac- 
chanalian cherubs, also in her possession. That bowl, in 
turn, is totally different from a red anchor-marked dish 
from the Warren Hastings service, which is full of moons 
and obviously fritted, which was considered until recently 
to be the sole standard paste used in the red anchor period. 

We can therefore now date the various specimens 
accurately, and I would impress on readers that although 
it is a fact that fable-decorated porcelain had become so 
popular with the art-loving public of the time that 
practically nothing was left over from the various sale 
depots to be offered by public auction the following 
spring, it is very curious that none of these items forms 
part of a tea-service, and yet such specimens are relatively 
by far the most prolific to us to-day. 

Full details of the sales of Chelsea porcelain were 
given in the June and July 1941 issues of APOLLO 
and stress was laid on the fact that no fable decorated 
porcelain whatsoever appeared in any sale subsequent 
to that of April 1756, and that, in fact, meant on any 
china manufactures subsequent to 1755. 

It can therefore be concluded that either the respon- 
sible artist died during the year 1755 or that for some 
reason or another his talent was no longer at the disposal 
of the factory. 

There was, however, a strong indication that the first 
solution was more likely to prove correct, in that no 
Continental porcelain carrying this type of decoration is 
known at all, until just prior to 1770, and then by an 
entirely different person and with some indication that 
he may have originated in Tournai, because at the very 
first sale of porcelain in February 1770, under Deusbury’s 
proprietorship at Chelsea, no less than 62 lots from a 
total of 336 consisted of various models from the Fables 
by a Tournai artist—Nicholas Gauron. 

Mr. Bernard Rackham was originally of the opinion 
that there was only the one artist responsible for fable 
painting, but that is impossible, because the later pro- 
ductions by O’Neale have quite different characteristics, 
and if he was, in fact, born in 1734 he cannot very well 
have attained sufficient skill in decorating porcelain by 
the year 1749; but with the thesis that all the early 
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raised anchor fables are by the same hand I agree, but 
it must be remembered that when Sprimont lost the 
services of this talented artist he had to find somebody 
to produce as exact replicas as possible, and being then 
a sick man himself he would naturally have recourse to 
that eminent enameller, Thomas Hughes, who had 
always done work for the factory from its earliest days ; 
but he stuck to his rule that no china decorated outside 
his factory should bear the mark. 

Now, the names of the two artists to meet our require- 
ments are William Duvivier and Jean (or Jacques) 
Lefebre. The former died early in March 1755 and was 
buried at St. Anne’s, Soho, on March g, and is described 
in his obituary as “‘ of Chelsea.” 

Full details of the sale of his prints, drawings, books 
of prints, are given in an article on Joseph Du Vivier, 
Part I, APOLLO, January 1940, where he is described 
as ‘‘ Late of Chelsea—Painter,’”’ and of work attributed 
to him in Part II. 

His son Joseph was responsible for the few Tournai 
fable paintings remaining to us, produced c. 1770; a 
relation, J. M. F. Auguste Du Vivier, published a book 
of fables, dedicated to his father, in Paris, 1843; his 
cousin, Lawrence, is described at Tournai as a painter 
“Marines et Paysages, Oiseaux imaginaires, tres riches 
coloures,”” and according to the will preserved in this 
country, a ‘‘ Lymner of St. Anne’s Parish,” witnessed by 
Henry Hone and Maurice Egan. There is ample other 
evidence to establish the claims of this family to eminence 
in art. 

Jean Lefebre came over to England before the estab- 
lishment of the Chelsea factory and first worked from 
Wardour Street—he joined the Chelsea factory as soon 
as Sprimont became the manager and remained until 
1756, when it is presumed that owing to the manager’s 
first relapse from his mortal complaint he may have 
returned to Tournai. Be that as it may, he was certainly 
back again in Chelsea in 1761, for on November 5 of 
that year the baptism of a son, John, to him and his 
wife Sarah is recorded at Chelsea Old Church, and was 
still resident in 1763, when there is a very quaintly 
worded internment record in the Sexton’s Book : 

“* to/vi/1763. Buried John Lefebre—inf—in the Churchyard— 
his head g ft. from the West wall—his side 2 ft. from the West 
Side of the Steeple.” 

How much longer he stayed on I cannot say, but as 
Sprimont had a further relapse in 1762 which necessitated 
his retirement to Richmond, with a consequent slump in 
the affairs of his factory, he may well have chosen to 
return again to Tournai, but the first record there of his 
presence is in 1771, when he is mentioned in the 
“* Painters Book ”’ and again in the “* Archives de Tournai- 
Comptes Generaux, 1771, Folio 51, Art. 6,” where it is 
stated that he had replaced the recently deceased Joseph 
Du Vivier as Professor of Painting at the Academy and 
was receiving the same fees and emoluments. 

This man’s family was also eminent in art, particu- 
larly in insect painting, and I must admit that for a long 
time I attributed to him only that type of ceramic 
decoration, but owing to the appearance of what I believe 
to be his monogram or initial on at least four specimens 
of early Chelsea china decorated either with fables or 
riverside scenes I have altered my views. 

The classical fable reproductions can then be separ- 
ated into two periods, those up to the year 1755 and 
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Figs. I and II. Raised anchor marked composition from 

Barlow’s Fables, No. 91, “‘ The Tail-less Fox,” and No. 66, 

“* The Eagle and the Crow.”’ Arrow points to position of script 
letter F within inner circle 


Both in Mrs. Tapp’s collection 


Fig. III. Decoration on red anchor SWEETMEAT DISH, 
with completely different techniques from Figs. I and II 


APOLLO 


those of later date, all of which are derived from an 
enameller’s atelier. 

The first period, then, will consist of raised anchor 
Chelsea porcelain 1749-52 and red anchor 1752-55, 
remembering that the latter must be of similar paste to 
the former, 1.e., fritted and without beneash. 

The raised anchor paintings have some very dis- 
tinctive features. There are no cloud effects—the rocks 
always, and the hills sometimes, are obliquely hatched 
with parallel black lines, just as if the artist had long 
experience in an engraver’s shop, hills invariably painted 
in blue with blotches in a darker shade, tree trunks often 
crossed-painted in green with brown mottling and 
edging, curious tufts of foliage breaking away from the 
main trunk without any supporting branches and even 
whole features in a similar manner. 

The foliage always with an underwash of yellowish- 
green over enamelled with black tendril-like terminals— 
mottled patches of yellow in the foreground ; birds in 
flocks soaring high up in the heavens, relatively heavily 
painted and with bowed wings; animals always with 
lumpy joints and never with red tongues. 

The vignette on the saucers is surrounded with a 
double-lined circle, black outside, red inside (Figs. I 
and II). 

The china generally bears the factory mark, but as 
the anchor was applied it sometimes is detached ; but I 
believe the whole of this man’s work for the period 
1749-52 originally bore this mark. 

Now compare Figs. I and II with the red anchor 
sweetmeat dish, which has a composition from the same 
original (Fig. III). This, quite apart from the intro- 
duction of cloud effects, has a completely different 
technique—there is, e.g., no diagonal hatching and the 
rocks are “ roped ” with a thick black line of enamel. 

There are also two easily accessible examples in 
London, both at the British Museum. No. II.77 is a 
raised anchor marked cup and saucer showing two bears, 
after Barlow, and an exact copy from his Fable, No. 58, 
“The Leopard and the Fox.” 

Here are typically crossed tree trunks—the leopard 
reddish brown with black spots and barred tail—Renard 
all red, obliquely shaded and with much overwash—the 
animals have lumpy joints. 

No. II.78 is a very early red-anchor teapot with 
factory mark, painted with a composition from Barlow. 
Fable No. 102, ‘“‘ The Bear and the Ass,”’ but whoever 
the artist employed, he was most certainly very con- 
versant with the brush work of Jean Pillement. 

The rocks more inclined to red, hills with a suspicion 
of pink, birds heavily pencilled, and two marks which 
look very much like WV (William Du Vivier, or as he 
was commonly called, Vivier). 

Now we come to that short period of the red-anchor 
specimens between the end of the raised anchor period, 
1752, and the critical year 1755. All these specimens 
will of course be of a fritted non-phosphatic paste ; the 
first is the large saucer dish at the Victoria and Albert— 
Schreiber, No. C.558, c. 1753 (Fig. IV). This has a 
double-lined circle surrounding the painting but both 
lines are now in red! The riverside scene is possibly at 
Chelsea and is certainly by the Fable painter; on the 
rocks immediately below the figures of the two yokels, 
there is a very distinctive monograph which I read 


Fig. IV. Red Anchor, large saucer dish, with double lined 
circle in red. Arrow points to position of monogram J.L. 


Victoria and Albert (Schrieber Collection) 


In Lady Meade Fetherstonhaugh’s collection at 
Uppark there is a very similar marked dish with a land- 
scape in brilliant enamels, also without clouds and with 
the same monogram, so there can be no suspicion that 
this is merely a coincidental brush mark. A further 
specimen is the very early octagonal, unmarked, red- 
anchor saucer (Fig. V) in Mrs. Tapp’s collection, 
decorated with a composition from Barlow’s Fable 
No. 26, “‘ The Ox and the Toad.” 

This piece also bears a monogram, halfway up and 





Fig. V. Early red anchor Saucer, unmarked. Barlow’s Fable 
No. 26, “* The Ox and the Toad.’’ Arrow points to position of 
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monogram, identical to that on Fig. IV, plus an interlaced *“* P’’ 
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Fig. VI. CHELSEA TEAPOT. 
Red Anchor period 1752-56, unmarked. 
Left: Note double tufted lion’s tail. 


FIRST CHELSEA FABLE PAINTER 


Mrs. Tapp’s Collection 


Composition from Barlow’s Fable No. 55, “‘ The Horse and the Lion.” 
Right : Signature 33/83/C.F., presumed to be that of John Gabriel Journey, 


on bank below overhanding tree 


just outside the right side of the main tree-trunk, exactly 
like the two previously mentioned monograms but with 
the addition of an interlaced P, possibly for “ pinxit ’’ ? 
In any case, it is certainly an intentional mark, 
because it is in a different shade of enamel. 
The foregoing references relate to the period up to 


Fig. VII. 


Attributed to JOHN GABRIEL JOURNEY 


1755 and the following consist entirely of unmarked 
specimens, decorated outside the factory. In these the 
characteristics are altered: where a vignette is sur- 
rounded by a double-lined circle both lines are red, there 
are always cloud effects, there is no diagonal hatching, the 
hills have a distinctly mauve tinge, the trees are not often 
depicted by the enameller with crossed trunks and are 
often entirely red and have a curious rope-like effect, the 
foliage is different, the animals often have red tongues, 
and the enameller, whilst trying to copy accurately, does 


CREAM JUG. Late raised or very early red anchor period, c. 1752. 
Composition from Ogilby’s Fable No. 58, ‘‘ The Fox, the Goat and the Well.’ 


not accentuate the swollen joints to the same extent, the 
lions invariably have double tufted tails. These differences 
are apparent to the discerning eye in a red anchor— 
unmarked—Chelsea teapot decorated with a composition 
from Barlow Fable No. 55, ‘‘ The Horse and the Lion ”’ 
(Fig. VI), a good replica of the Master’s work. 

As further evidence in support of the 
attribution there are marks, just below the 
red tree overhanging the stream, in three 
lines which appear to read J.J 83 C.F, and 
might be deciphered to read John Journey, 
No. 83 of the set, Chelsea Factory. We 
know that John Gabriel Journey was 
apprenticed to Th. Hughes, the enameller, 
as a “‘ chaney—Painter—on the roth day 
of April, 1749,”’ and to him may well have 
been assigned the job of producing these 
replicas for the Chelsea factory. 

The cream jug, late raised or very early 
red anchor period, c. 1752, shown in 
Fig. VII, is certainly by the same hand 
and is a composition from Ogilby’s, Fable 
No. 58, “‘ The Fox, the Goat and the 
Well.” It should be emphasized here that 
all compositions from this fable where the 
fox’s hind paws rest on the top of the 
goat’s horns are from Ogilby and not 
Barlow ! ; 

At the British Museum there are two 
excellent examples of this period fable 
decoration. No. 76, a red anchor octagonal 
brown-lipped cup, fritted paste, decorated 
with a composition from Barlow, Fable 
No. 15, “‘ The Wolf and the Goat,” and No. 76a, a 
saucer of fritted porcelain, decorated with a composition 
from Ogilby’s Fable, ‘“‘ The Lion and the Toad ” (by a 
different hand from that shown in Fig. V of ‘“‘ The Ox 
and the Toad ’’) and which bears a mark on the rock 
below the rear leg of the lion which might possibly be 
the monogram of the Thomas Hughes atelier. 

I have examined nearly two hundred different speci- 
mens in the course of my research and I cannot see how 
we can escape the conclusion that the JL monogram in 
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Fig. IV must refer to Jean Lefebre’s work, especially 
after the discovery of Lady Fetherstonhaugh’s supporting 
document. If that is accepted, then we must also allocate 
to him both the raised anchor marked cup and saucer 
(Figs. I and II) and that specimen of a slightly later 
date (Fig. V). 

That being also conceded, then Jean Lefebre was 
indeed the artist who originated fable painting at Chelsea 
and the WV mark on No. II/8 specimen at the British 
Museum must be incidental unless, indeed, these two 
Tournoise artists collaborated in these productions. 

I have little doubt that the short period between 1755 
and 1759 was provided by examples entirely from an 
enameller’s atelier, and without being at all dogmatic 
about it I certainly believe that it was the Thomas 
Hughes atelier. 

All later productions were undoubtedly by O’Neale 
and as he was an artist with a roving commission we find 
his work only occasionally from Chelsea and much more 
frequently from Worcester and Liverpool, and infre- 
quently from Leeds and Derby. 

My thanks are due to Admiral and Lady Meade 
Fetherstonhaugh, in particular, who made me very 
welcome and gave me the run of their treasures ; to Mr. 
Kiddell at Sotheby’s, Mr. Leslie Perkins and Dr. Bellamy 
Gardner. 
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CHINESE DECORATION ON ENGLISH 
PORCELAIN 
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This rose-decorated tankard was referred to on page 9 
of the July issue as a very good example of what Lowestoft 
could do. The gilded rose monogram of the owner is 
happily blended with the Chinese decoration. 
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A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, ON THE COMPARA- 
TIVE METHOD. By Sir BANISTER FLETCHER. 11th Edition. 
(Batsford.) £2 12s. 6d. 


“Banister Fletcher "’ in its earlier editions has been the indis- 
pensable reference-book for two generations of enthusiasts, an 
encyclopedic vade mecum which never fails to yield some fresh 
detail or some unsuspected comparison when consulted even for 
the hundredth time. The appearance of a revised edition, with 
many new items among its four thousand illustrations, calls for a 
revaluation which needs to be not merely an appreciation of an 
old friend but some assessment of the part to be played by its 
methods of providing information for the present day and 
to-morrow. 

Let it be said at once that this valuable book must not be regarded 
primarily as a source of burning enthusiasm or inspiration: and 
these, however indefinable and elusive, must somehow be con- 
veyed if teaching is to transmit the vision of the master artists. 
It is wise to say this, as critics have sometimes required from 
Banister Fletcher what he does not pretend to supply, and have 
then vented their mistaken disappointment by sneering at his 
literary antecedents, as if his somewhat outmoded little verse 
quotations were true measure of an zsthetic to which he lays no 
claim. The book is, on the other hand, an incredibly learned 
storehouse of fact and yet easy to find a way about in : its detailed 
account of structure and history presents the bones and sinews 
and flesh, to the discovery of whose spirit an impulse of poetic 
insight must be sought elsewhere. Once given this impulse, from 
actual experience of the overwhelming vision which leaps from 
long-dead artist to modern beholder at Thebes, Athens, Istanbul, 
Chartres, or York, or from the living companionship of enthu- 
siasts inspired at these shrines, then Banister Fletcher becomes 
at once a book more precious than anything else between the 
covers of a single volume, for informing and guiding and organ- 
ising the pursuit. 

One of Banister Fletcher’s greatest gifts is to make clear by 
diagrams the essential dependence of architectural planning upon 
natural structure and materials. For example, there exist many 
drawings of the Athenian Acropolis, but not many outside the 
specialist monographs indicate so clearly as this book the way in 
which the hill was built up to successive levels and advantage 
taken of natural contours when the several temples were planned. 
This makes the brief Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Persian, chapters 
more valuable in their condensed summary of relevant fact than 
anything to be met in comparable space elsewhere. Judicious use 
of air-photography, and photographs of small-scale cathedral and 
other models, is very shrewdly combined with plans and diagrams 
which look almost as if they step fresh from the atelier where the 
architect is in the throes of a new design. 

A striking feature of these myriad tiny structural drawings is 
the number of them devoted to details of ornament; it would 
be perfectly feasible to inaugurate a considerable research into 
the migration of decorative Motifs through Oriental, Classical, 
Gothic, Renaissance, and Modern, by means of this extensive 
collection alone. Perhaps the author’s care in perfecting this 
feature with such lavish generosity accounts for his comparative 
lack of emphasis on large-scale sculpture in the round: the asso- 
ciation of large or even colossal figure sculpture with architecture 
was a glory of the greatest epochs in artistic history, Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Classical, Romanesque, and early French Gothic, and 
when a revival of the habit developed in Europe of the decades 
preceding the present war we welcomed the hope that we were 
on the threshold of great things. Even in England we had the 
welcome—if controversial—work of Epstein and Jagger and Gill, 
describable as sculpture for architecture, and in the Duveen 
galleries at the Tate we had our first notable example of archi- 
tecture forsculpture. I missed any serious mention of this impor- 
tant modern tendency in Banister Fletcher, and his illustrations 
of Broadcasting House, St. James’s Underground, and the new 
R.1.B.A., would need a magnifying glass to reveal it as perhaps 
their greatest contribution to recent art. The tendency to 
rectangular blocking, imported from U.S.A. in recent commercial 
architecture, is on the other hand “ starred ”’ or “* featured ’’"—to 
use words not unfamiliar in that part of the world. Another item 
in current practice whose omission I regretted is the impulse of 
the modern ecclesiastical architect to appeal to Byzantine or to 
Romanesque instead of Gothic, Classical, or Renaissance models : 
even Bentley’s Westminster Cathedral, some say the finest London 
work in recent centuries, receives no more than a passing line of 
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iention, and I discovered no comment at all on the scores of 

‘ignified little Romanesque churches which were springing up in 
ir towns a few years ago—and which signified a miracle of 
covery from the XIXth century disease of debased Gothic whose 
sh is still visible in our pathetic little chapels. 

But one makes these minor complaints only because there is 
ch wealth of treasure in the book that aroused appetite is 
mpted to demand too much. It is hardly fair to expect a torch 
illumination for the future, when all that the author sets out to 
rovide is an incredibly complete and efficient role of honour for 
e past. If other arts possessed so gentle and learned a guide 

. Banister Fletcher, our crass ignorance would be inexcusable— 
- perhaps would not long persist. 
MARTIN JOHNSON. 


“OUNTY OF LONDON PLAN, 1943. 
and Pror. PaTricK ABERCROMBIE. 
1943.) ras. 6d. 


This is the ablest and best of recent remodelling plans for 
.ondon, set out in a large inexpensive book full of splendid maps 
and illustrations. It is the first plan boldly to conceive the perpe- 
tuation and improvement of the boroughs of which London is 
made up. It divides districts with separate histories and still 
possessing civic entity and pride into precincts which are kept 
intact and as far as possible isolated and self-contained. This isa 
fine idea and is skilfully worked out. To these ends much 
depends on transport arrangements, marketing and shopping 
plans, decanting many (600,000) inhabitants from living in 
central districts, and on better distribution of industries. But it 
is doubtful whether the authors of these plans fully grasp the 
demographic and economic laws affecting the location of indus- 
tries, an understanding of which is so essential. Such laws can 


By J. H. ForsHaw 
(Macmillan, London, 


‘only be temporarily circumvented by government edicts for 


town-planning. 

On the map opposite p. 21, presenting a “‘ social and func- 
tional analysis ’’ of London, twenty-eight Town Halls are shown 
in the 117 square miles of the County and City of London con- 
taining a little over four million inhabitants. It may prove 
difficult to exalt the community interests of the precinct boroughs 
within their own borders yet keep alive and reconcile them to 
those without. Many trends in the opposite direction exist 
to-day. 

The alignment of fine ring and new radial roads for fast 
traffic are set out, and some excellent suggestions are made for 
dealing with railway traffic. Overcrowded cities lead inevitably 
to road and rail travelling being in tunnels, and in this book many 
present difficulties are surmounted by this method. It is a good 
thing modern methods of ventilation and air-conditioning have 
advanced lately or we should have to acquire the habits and 
physiology of voles and moles. Nevertheless, London’s traffic 
troubles, however improved, are likely to be cumbrous if road 
vehicles multiply as quickly as they did in the years before the 
War, and if London remains overgrown and increasingly attrac- 
tive. 

The provision of more open spaces, so well envisaged in this 
volume, with trees and grass throughout London, will in itself 
stimulate good architectural design while enhancing London’s 
beauty, amenities and healthiness. The suggested treatment of 
the Thames-side land, especially on the south side opposite The 
Embankment is bold and good. It includes two new bridges 
between Westminster and Blackfriars Bridge. The many 
improvements are excellent in themselves and well co-ordinated ; 
so good indeed are they that one fears the danger that through 
making London more attractive it will grow bigger. 

The authors are insistent on pointing out that their schemes 
cannot be carried out rapidly, how they can be developed and 
possibly modified as the decades go by, and what should. come 
first. Yet what chance is there of nearing a completion of the 
plan in a hundred years? Assuredly none unless by such methods 
as Lenin and Stalin adopted based on ruthless disregard of 
property rights, or by finding soon a solution of the land-values 
problem. Neither the Barlow, Scott, or Uthwatt reports really 
discover the solution. Will a ‘‘ Lex Adickes’’ plan solve it? 
But that method of pooling private appropriations of ground rent 
and re-apportioning them by a superior authority after a new area 
of town-planning had been initiated would be no easy matter. 
These are a few of the fundamental questions which this important 
and interesting book suggest. 

nV. Re 
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ENGLISH CITIES AND SMALL TOWNS. 


By JouHN 
BETJEMAN. (Collins.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. John Betjeman’s small book (in the series, “Britain in 
Pictures ’’) has all the peculiar charm of his work, and his perverse 
enthusiasm for the architectural monuments of dissent. It is 
written from the distance of Ireland, where he is seized with 
nostalgia for the less attractive aspects of the English town, 

“the municipal omy the church clock and the Jubilee drinking 
fountain.”” To him even a town like Wolverhampton and the 
Five Towns look splendid through memory’s telescope. 

This nostalgia leads him to claim English as ‘“‘the most beauti- 
ful town architecture in the world.” 

The book is an impression, not an exhaustive survey (who 
could be exhaustive within the limit of forty-eight pages of text ?), 
and the map of places mentioned in the book shows blanks on 
the Norfolk coast, Wales, Cumberland and the ‘“‘ Western 
approaches.”’ 

Mr. Betjeman’s difficulty has obviously been selection from 
abundant material and the diversity of English towns, for though 
their pattern and their history is on the surface similar, below it is 
full of individual character. Within narrow limits, however, he 
has given a varied impression not only of the “ little dead country 
towns which we so like to look at,’” but of the great industrial 
towns which are to him “‘ the most alive places in Engiand.” 

He hopes that the war will have closed the era of mischief 
open to “an ignorant local councillor or a greedy speculator in 
housing,”’ of ‘‘ vague by-laws, earnest local preservation societies 
and a singular planlessness about local planning ;’’ only (he adds) 
by planning on a national scale will the hundreds of beautiful 
old cities be preserved. But their texture is so delicate that a 
single year of over-enthusiastic ‘‘ post-war reconstruction ’’ 
may destroy the lot. Because so many more English people have 
grown aware of how beautiful are her old cities and towns, and 
because of the hope we place in a national plan to preserve them, 
these pages and pictures will, please God, serve as a guide to 
future visitors and not survive as a sad memorial volume.’”’ The 
illustrations are varied and entertaining, ranging from an illumina- 
tion from the Luttrell psalter through the graceful coloured 
engravings, water-colours and aquatints of the late Georgian 
period to the work of Mr. John Piper. 
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VICTORIAN PHOTOGRAPHY. A selection and commentary 
by ALex Strasser. (The Focal Press.) 13s. 6d. net. 


The sub-title of this book, ‘‘a history of photography in 
photographs,” summarizes this useful survey. Photography was a 
Victorian invention ; its official birthday is August 19, 1839, so 
that it has to its credit a century’s full technical progress and a 
progressive artistic decline. It shows in the course of this long 
reign a gallant struggle with the “‘ crude yet brittle tools of an 
undeveloped technique.”” An interesting figure is that primitive 
of Victorian photographers, Daved Octavius Hill, who sounded 
every tone that his clumsy instrument would yield. With him, 
photography was but a brief episode in his undistinguished life as 
a painter, but the examples illustrated show his broad painter-like 
effects, so surprising at a period when people were accustomed to 
the minute sharpness of the Daguerreotype. Turning over the 
illustrations it is interesting to observe how photography tricked 
itself upon discarded styles ; the photographer loved the postures 
of classicism long after Reynolds and Gainsborough were gone ; 
they became pre-Raphaelites after the movement had lost its 
impetus, and when they turned impressionist, Constable’s and 
Turner’s work belonged to the past. A sharp decline shows itself 
in the work of H. P. Robinson (1803-1901), whose main interest 
lay in composite photography, and whose prints have affinities 
with the worst aspects of Victorian narrative pictures. 


= s s 


Private Collectors may come across the specimen they are 
seeking with the help of a small advertisement in the 
Collectors’ Quests column. The price is 30/- for three inser- 
tions in successive issues of about four or five lines. Single 
insertions are 12/6 each, but three or more are advised. 
Particulars of the specimen required should be sent to the 
Advertising Manager, 34 Glebe Road, Barnes, London, S.W.13. 
Telephone : Prospect 2044. 





ART NOTES 


THE STIMULUS OF WAR 


” HE best Academy we have had for years,”” such 
seems to be the general verdict of the public. 


Some philosophers among the artists are trying 
to account for this and are suggesting that the painters 
and sculptors, like the rest of the country, have pulled 
themselves together under the stimulus of war. 

The omission of two quotes in the above paragraph, 
would, after what I have previously said, justify its attri- 
bution to me as the writer and its application to the present 
exhibition at Burlington House which will have ended 
before these lines appear in 
print. As a matter of fact, 
they are the words of a 
Times critic of 1902, and the 
stimulus he referred to was 
that of the Borer War. 

Is it that history is re- 
peating itself? Or is it that 
we are in the habit of ascrib- 
ing wrong causes to certain 
repeatedly observed facts ? 
It is, of course, very tempt- 
ing to regard wars as general 
goads to greater effort, and 
in certain respects it is a 
true enough view ; but it is 
dangerous to imagine that 
greater effort under the stim- 
ulus of Mars will turn a 
Marsyas into an Apollo. 
Nevertheless it does seem 
that the colossal effort of 
this war compares favour- 
ably even in the case of the 
Royal Academy and other 
exhibitions with the incom- 
parably slighter one _ in- 
volved in the fighting of the 
Boer War. 

I do not know what the 
public has regarded as the 
picture of the year in the 
Academy of 1943 unless it 
was “‘ Ruby Loftus Screwing 
a Breach Ring” by Dame 
Laura Knight. It is a pity 
the Academy authorities do 
not follow the example of 
some provincial Galleries and 
invite the public to cast 
their votes for their favour- 
ites. But if my guess should happen to be near the mark, 
it is interesting to compare it with the undoubted favour- 
ite of the 1900 Exhibition: Frank Dicksee’s ‘‘ The Two 
Crowns.” Can one imagine a more striking contrast or 
a more significant one ? In 1943 a woman painter tackling 
with masculine grip stark naked facts; in 1900 a man 
turning naked facts—costumes by Clarkson of Wardour 
Street or thereabouts—into feminine fancies, avowedly 
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ST. ANTHONY IN THE DESERT Miucuwaet Ayrton 
Exhibited at the Redfern Gallery 


BY PERSPEX 


intended to symbolize ‘‘in a manner not too obscure to 
be understanded of the people the eternal contrast between 
the triumph of the victorious prince and the triumph of 
suffering.’’ And there it all was: the medizval (sham) 
city, the (sham) “‘ crowned conqueror of high and noble 
mien,” ‘‘clad in (sham) golden mail on a (sham) white 
charger,” with “ banners streaming,” “‘ beautiful girls 
tossing roses”—in a word, a regular Louis Parker 
Pageant. Yet this picture was a Chantrey purchase and 
is somewhere in the Tate Gallery still; I do not know 
where: it has not been on 
view, so far as I know, for 
many a long year. But the 
purchase of such a picture 
in such a war year is char- 
acteristic of the then pre- 
dominant view of art. It 
was a curious period, this, 
marked at its inception by 
Canon Barnett’s efforts to 
‘* make the lives of his neigh- 
bours brighter by bringing 
within their reach the in- 
fluence of beauty.” Canon 
Barnett’s “ neighbours ” 
were, of course, the White- 
chapel East-enders and pro- 
tégés of Toynbee Hall. Art 
as a palliative, a balm for 
sores which were as yet not 
in the virulent stage. 

But we must not talk 
politics here. It is, how- 
ever, germane to my task to 
register the fact that in all 
the exhibitions of work pro- 
duced “ under the stimulus 
of war,” more or less, I have 
noticed much that is odd, 
queer, even repellent, much 
also that is dull and common- 
place. But nothing that 
reeks of false sentiment or 
of that air of condescen- 
sion which prompted a Dick- 
see and the much better 
painter, G. F. Watts, to 
preach and to symbolize “ in 
a manner not too obscure to 
be understanded of the peo- 
ple.” It is also worth noting 
that although much work to-day is lacking in that purely 
technical skill, few artists to-day are so fundamentally, so 
grossly, one might say, lacking in esthetic feeling as was 
Dicksee. 

We come back, however, to the question of stimulus— 
which incidentally also characterized the last war, though 
I am at the moment unable to give statistic evidence of 
this fact. The reason is partly political, partly economi- 
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cal and partly psychological, and it concerns the public 
more than the artists. Ifthe show was visited by 123,000 
persons “‘ more than twice as many as last year,” and 
‘the number of works sold so far is 380 for a total 
value of £11,327, the best since 1938,” it is obvious that 
all this reflects greater optimism based on the happier 
turn of political events. Economically one must reflect 
people have more money to spend on fewer things and 
therefore turn to such unrationed goods as works of art, 
which are a good investment in so far as they give the 
purchaser pleasure and in addition may—if the buyer has 
been discriminating—prove even a financial asset. 
Psychologically viewed, much of the interest shown in 
works of art is ‘* escapist,” a word that has an unpleasant 
connotation and which could or should more fairly be 
described as ‘‘ compensatory.” The mind must be 
compensated for the energy it is forced to expend on 
war and the many direct and indirect but nearly always 
exhausting consequences of it. 

I cannot refrain from again mentioning the extraordin- 
ary popularity of Miss Winifred Austin’s little etching, 
“* Dormouse,”’ on which I commented in my first notice 
and of which no less than 60 copies had been sold up to 
the end of July. 

It is not only, however, the Royal Academy that has 
been so successful ; everywhere it seems to be the same 
pleasant story of lively interest in exhibitions ; and not 
confined to contemporary art. 


At the Leicester Galleries the successful ‘‘ Artists of 
Fame and of Promise Exhibition ”’ is to have another 
extension with a change of exhibits. It is a pity that the 
first ‘‘ instalment ’’ is now over, because I should have 
liked to draw more attention to some of its special attrac- 
tions ; for example, a page of Studies by Henry Fuseli ; 
a lively painting “‘ No Thoroughfare,” by the veteran 
Sir George Clausen,” which looks as lively in manner as 
any youngster’s ; an excellent Utrillo ‘‘Le Lapin Agile,” 
and an attractive Nevinson, ‘‘ Les jardins du Luxem- 
bourg,”’ a sort of symphony in black and gold, unusual 
for this artist; Thomas Carr’s ‘“‘Willy Edgar’s Cart ”’ ; 
Ruskin Spear’s ‘‘ Nude ” ; Beryl Sinclair’s “‘ Amersham 
Harvest ”’; Paul Drury’s ‘‘ The Rose in June”; Fred 
Uhlman’s “ Picture of a Town”; and John Tunnard’s 
‘“* Gouache "—all these distinguished by good colour, 
though greatly varying in subject and still more in style. 
There were also several of Henry Moore’s grimly impres- 
sive drawings, notably “‘ Figures in a Setting, 1942,” 
based, one imagines, on something seen in an Air-raid 
shelter. Lastly a picture by Michael Ayrton, which I had 
marked “‘ horrid ”’ in my catalogue ; but of this artist I 
shall have more to say later, which will qualify this depre- 
ciative comment. 


At the Beaux Arts Gallery there is an exhibition 
entitled Maitres et Petits Maitres Francais du X[Xéme 
Siécle which will be an agreeable surprise to those who, 
like myself, anticipated the equivalent of “‘ old familiar 
faces.’ True there was Daubigny, but ‘‘ Le Soir 4 Bas 
Meudon ”’ of 1874 and especially the “‘Prés de Baden- 
Baden ”’ of 1857, reveal him in a new light. Again there 
are two Corots, but in his earlier and sterner phase ; there 
is a “‘ Ferme avec Moulins” by Jules Dupré, which looks 
extraordinarily English, a sort of cousin to old Crome. 
There is, further, a charming “‘ Enfants Jouants sous un 
arbre "’ by Emile Lessore, which reminds one of a 
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Hornel in little. In Bonvin and Vollon old Chardin had 
XIXth century followers with whom we are not suffi- 
ciently familiar, and there are other well-known painters 
such as Boudin, especially, represented by excellent 
examples. 


Both Walker’s Galleries and the Fine Art Society 
exhibit Early English water-colours, and it seems with 
the same extraordinary success—a case of the demand 
exceeding the supply. At Walker’s I recommend an 
Alexander Cozens, several S. H. Grimm’s, but particu- 
larly ‘“‘ Timber Cutting,”’ several J. F. Lewis’s, particu- 
larly the “‘ Bishareen Arab,”’ which in its restrained colour 
contrasts markedly with the same artist’s over-lush 
“Spanish Donkey ”; also a fine Sandby, ‘* Milkhouse 
Street, Kent.” At the Fine Art Society a collection of 
Constables is particularly worth studying. It shows 
sometimes how even a few lines become significant in the 
hand of a man whose eyes are open to atmosphere and 
light rather than to objective contour. 

Looking back at the water-colours of that period, one 
cannot help a nostalgic feeling. They express a serenity 
or at least a tranquillity in which emotions can be recol- 
lected with ease. And this is not entirely an illusion ; 
they were less disturbed in their minds, the artists as well 
as their public, because, as yet, there was no mass 
production, which now creates even miseries on the 
colossal scale until then only associated with the havoc 
wrought by the elements, with the disasters of floods 
and earthquakes. They were not yet able, as we are, 
to make the very earth tremble at our will. Iam driven 
to these apocalyptic ruminations by the appearance in 
pictorial and even sculptural art of tortured visions and 
tortured forms as the world has perhaps never before 
witnessed in such widespread frequency. That, too, is 
due to a stimulus of which war is the acute symptom in 
the political sphere. It comes from a sense of perturba- 
tion ; a feeling amounting to a conviction that Evil exists 
as an active force in the world, conscious and deliberate. 
Nor does it necessarily manifest itself only in subject- 
matter, but often in the occurrence and recurrence of 
shapes, lines, masses and colour, juxtapositions that are 
in themselves not merely unpleasing but subconsciously 
disturbing. On the other hand, this evil may be dis- 
covered in works that are in themselves not without 
beauty. 


This month we have what seems to me a striking 
example of this kind of art, and in various versions and 
studies for a ‘“* Temptation of St. Anthony ” on view at 
the Redfern Gallery, by Michael Ayrton, whom I have 
already alluded to. 

What first attracted me to this work was the fact that 
here we had evidence of the high seriousness of which it 
was the fruit. Few of our contemporaries now seem to 
undertake pictures which require or involve much pre- 
liminary trouble and travail, physically and mentally. 
The Dicksees of a former generation troubled more in 
that they engaged more models, painted more studies 
from the life ; might even go so far as to rig up sham 
scenery in their studios. It was this practice which the 
Impressionists revolted against. They went into the 
open and painted what was before their eyes, with 
touches of the brush as spontaneous as they could make 
them or with a kind of semi-scientific perseverance. They 

(Continued on page 55) 
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AIR MARSHAL SIR EDWARD ELLINGTON, G.C.B., C.M.G. 


BY M. JOURDAIN 


HE untouched Georgian house 

(No. 3, The Terrace) which looks 

over the classical view from Rich- 
mond over the windings of the Thames 
is a distinguished example of a town 
house built early in George III’s reign’ 
by an architect still constant to the robust 
Palladianism of the preceding reign. The 
ground floor is rusticated, and the key- 
blocks of the three arches are given 
prominence ; the first floor is dominated 
by two windows within “ tabernacle 
frames’’ of the Ionic order; the two 
windows lighting the second floor are 
little more than a square. This facade 
is surmounted by a pediment. The de- 
sign suggests the work of Sir Robert 
Taylor, who used the same effective 
elements in Ely House, Dover Street. 


' Built,1769. N. Lloyd, The Development of the English House. 





Fig. II. DRESSING CHEST and fitted swinging mirror, 
circa 1770. Wood set diagonally to display grain. Herring- 
bone inlay in dark and light woods 
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Fig. I. BOOKCASE of figured pinewood, late XVIIIth Century, 


probably originally painted 













Within doors, the fine staircase and the 
delicate plaster ceilings are contemporary. 
The furniture collected by Sir Edward Elling- 
ton matches this finished interior, and dates in 
the main from the first quarter of George III’s 
reign, when designers had brought classical 
example and modern needs to a natural con- 
sistency. In all these pieces there is a sense 
of proportion ; “ all has been considered down 
to the minutest detail ;’’ but together with this 
study and scholarship, there is a gaiety and 
freshness of design and a spontaneity of treat- 
ment. 

The break-fronted bookcase (Fig. I) in 
which the frieze is enriched with a foliate 
scroll, the figure of the pinewood is noticeable ; 
the piece was, no doubt, originally painted. 
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The small dressing- 
chest of. drawers (Fig. IT) 
is fitted at the back with 
a frame in which a 
mirror is swung, which 
pulls up. The drawer 
fronts are veneered, the 
wood set diagonally to 
display the grain, and 
inlaid with herringbone 
inlay in dark and light 
woods. The group of 
chairs in mahogany and 
painted wood (Figs. III- 
VII) give the range of late 
Georgian design. In two 
examples the back is 
heart-shaped. In the ma- 
hogany single chair (Fig. 
III) (part of a set of six 
in the dining-room), the 
back, of interlaced heart- 
forms centring in the 
Prince of Wales’s plumes, 
corresponds to a sketch 
in Gillow’s Cost Books 
in 1788. 

In the painted chairs 


Fig. V. Satinwood arm chair with 
painted decoration. Circa 1788 


Fig. III. 
of a set of six. 
ing to one in R. Gillow’s Cost Books, 
1788 


Fig. VI. 


MAHOGANY CHAIR, one 
The design correspond- 


One of a pair of Painted Arm 
Circa 1788 


Chairs. 
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Fig. IV. One of a pair of painted 
chairs, the back enclosing the Prince 


of Wales’s plume. Circa 1780 


(Fig. IV) the Prince’s 
plume of feathers also 
appears as a motive, but 
as a large and conspicuous 
device filling the oval back. 
The Prince’s badge is illus- 
trated in Heppelwhite’s 
Guide (1788) and ccincides 
with the early popularity 
of the young Prince of 
Wales. It continued to 
be used as late as 1800, 
when John Russell sup- 
plied the Duke of Clarence 
with “‘ six mahogany chair 
frames with carved vase 
and feather backs.”” The 
satinwood and japanned 
chairs (Figs. V and VI) 
are instance of the vogue 
for painted decoration de- 
scribed in the Guide as 
‘*a new and elegant fash- 
ion,’ which by asserting 
the prevailing colour to 
the furniture of the room 





Fig. VII. Painted decoration restricted to a narrow 


banding linking the splat 


affords opportunity by the variety of grounds 


which may be introduced, to make the whole 
accord in harmony.”” The decoration of similar 
‘“* Fancy Back ” chairs is detailed in the Royal 
accounts, andin 1788 John Russell sends in a bill 
for fourteen of these chairs “‘ open cut shape, 
neatly painted and japan "d green and white, 
with sprigs of flowers.” The design of the 
back of the painted armchair (Fig. VI) corre- 
sponds to a Plate in the Guide,” except that 
in this example the upper portion of the three 
ribs are painted with jasmine and lilies of 
the valley. The satinwood chair is painted 
with pearls and small-scale floral detail (Fig. 
V). Painted decoration is restricted to a nar- 
row band linking the splat of the mahogany 
chair (Fig. VII). 

The mirror in the hall (Fig. VIII), 
which retains its original gilding, belongs to a 
group dating from the first quarter of the 
XVIIIth century) that is marked by “ mas- 
tery of line, delicacy of ornament, perfection 
of invention.’’*® The shaped cresting centres is 


* Plate 5 in the Guide (1794 edition). 


Dictionary of English Furniture, vol. 2, p. 327. 
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Fig. VIII. Mirror retaining original gilding, and which 
is marked by “ mastery of line, delicacy of ornament and 
perfection of invention ”’ 


an escallop shell, and the sides are enriched 
with female masks. The contrast between 
the bolder details carved in the wood (such as 
the masks, shells and acanthus leaves), and the 
low relief gesso detail is effective. There is no 
trace of the usual back plates for sconce 
arms. 
HOGARTH AND REYNOLDS. 
Theory. By JosepH BuRKE. 
London.) Humphrey Milford. 


This is a William Henry Charlton memorial lecture delivered 
by its author in King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in Novem- 
ber, 1941, and well worth reading. It reveals for the first time 
the story of Hogarth’s war with the connoisseurs, originating 
partly in personal quarrels. The author brings out the curious 
fact that Hogarth’s theory was based entirely on the significance 
of abstract form, whilst Reynolds’s was rooted in ethical con- 
siderations. 

In practice, Hogarth was no better for his theory, and Reynolds, 
if anything, rather worse, for his ideals. 


A contrast in English Art 
(Oxford University Press : 
2s. 6d. net. 
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A REMARKABLY LARGE OAK BEDSTEAD in the possession of Edward Bardsley-Powell, Esq. 

























This bedstead of unusual proportions is known to have 
been in the family of the present owner since the middle 
of the XVIIth century, but there is no knowledge of 
its earlier history. The size of the bedstead and the 
Cromwellian leanings of the owners of that time provide 
credence to the tradition that eight Cromwellians. slept 
in it during the seige of Bradford. But that Cromwell 
himself did, as was generally thought, could not have 
been so, as he was never in Bradford. The right-hand 
photograph is a “close-up ”’ of the head, and that below, 
inside the canopy. 
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Collectors and readers of APOLLO will be very pleased 
to learn that Mr. Leonard Partridge has removed to fine 
Galleries, at 23, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. His King 
Street premises have never been worthy of the business 
that he did, or could have done, but necessity knows no 
law. Having to seek a new home he has been assisted 
by the war by reason of that grand old House, Briggs, 
the famous umbrella and stick house for one hundred 
and fifty years, deciding to join forces with Swaine and 
Adeney, 185, Piccadilly, W.1. It is difficult to realize 
that Mr. Leonard Partridge has been a dealer in antiques 
and works of art for over fifty years. A member of the 
Partridge family, he joined his brother early in life in St. 

i James’s Street. The new and capacious Galleries will 
enable the fine furniture, porcelain, and works of art in 
which he deals to be effectively displayed. 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF THE CHELSEA 


CHINA FACTORY 


URING the first half of the eighteenth century, 
1) from the time of Queen Anne onwards, it was 

considered desirable that young Gentlemen of 
Quality, sons of the landed gentry in whose hands most 
of the wealth of the country was then concentrated, 
should complete their education by making the Grand 
Tour of the Continent, finishing up with a short residence 
in Rome. Here they not only became familiar with the 
classic ideals and their revival through the Renaissance 
movement, but they also came in contact with an inter- 
national gathering of experts on art and antiquities in 
general. As a result, many of them brought back 
mementoes of their travels in the shape of ancient Greek 
and Roman marbles, pictures by old masters, French 
furniture, and objects of art of every description. 

The appreciation of the beautiful thus engendered 
led to the foundation in 1734 of the Dilettanti Club by 
“some Gentlemen who have travelled in Italy, desirous 
of encouraging at home a taste for those objects which 
have contributed so much to their entertainment 
abroad.” 

One of the leading spirits was Sir Francis Dashwood, 
afterwards Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord Bute 
and—as Lord Despencer—Postmaster-General under 
Lord North. He was also president of the notorious 
“* Society of Monks of St. Francis,”” commonly known as 
the “‘ Hell Fire Club ” ; and it was perhaps this associa- 
tion which led Horace Walpole to remark of the Dilettanti 
Club that its nominal qualification for membership was 
having been in Italy, and its real one being drunk. 
However, there is no doubt that the stimulating influence 
of these young travellers helped to inspire the evolution 
of the Golden Age of British Art, as exemplified by 
Thomas Chippendale, Paul Lamerie, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and the Brothers Adam. 

While these famous names are household words, it is 
curious that Nicholas Sprimont, ‘‘ Undertaker of the 
Manufactory of China Ware at Chelsea,’’ is known only 
to a few, his personality having been entirely eclipsed by 
the fame of the locality where he worked, to which the 
uninitiated glibly assign every piece of “ china” they 
come across. Unfortunately we know very little about 
the man himself, or the craftsmen who worked under 
him. Diligent research has revealed that he was a 
Huguenot, born in Liége in 1716, and that he came to 
London about 1741 to join that celebrated band of his 
co-religionists whose forebears had fled from France in 
1685, when Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes. In 
January, 1742, he entered his name in Goldsmiths Hall 
as a plate-worker, and in the same year he married Ann 
Protin, of Kensington. They resided in a house in 
Compton Street, and he carried on his trade of silver- 
smith in conjunction with another Huguenot named 
Charles Gouyn, of Bennett Street, Hanover Square. 

Another of these Huguenots was a potter named 
Thomas Briand, of whom the following interesting 
incident is recorded in the Journal Book of the Royal 
Society, under date February 10, 1743: “‘ Mr. Bryand, 
a stranger that was present, shewed the Society several 
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specimens of a sort of fine white ware made here by 
himself from native materials of our own country, which 
appeared to be in all respects, as good as any of the 
finest porcelain or China Ware ; and he said it was much 
preferable for its fineness to the Ware of Dresden, and 
seemed to answer the character of the true Japan.” It is 
a significant fact that Dr. Cromwell Mortimer, the 
secretary who introduced Briand, was a resident of 
Chelsea. 

Some ten years later, when Sprimont petitioned the 
Customs authorities to tighten up the regulations dealing 
with the importation of foreign porcelain, especially 
Meissen (Dresden), concerning which he asserted that a 
certain Foreign Minister’s house “ has been for a course 
of years a warehouse for this commerce,”’ he introduced 
himself in the following words: ‘* This undertaker (a 
too literal translation of the French word entrepreneur), 
a silversmith by profession, from a casual acquaintance 
with a chymist who had some knowledge of this ware, 
was tempted to make a trial, which, upon the progress 
he made, he was encouraged to pursue with great labour 
and expense.”” It may be permissible to hazard the 
conjecture that Briand may have been the “‘ chymist ”’ to 
whom he was referring. 

Be that as it may, Sprimont became interested in 
porcelain ; and it must have been about 1743-44 that 
Gouyn and he started their manufactory in Chelsea, at 
‘“* The Chelsea House.’’ The famous little cream jug, the 
“Goat and Bee ” jug, of which two or three examples 
are known to exist bearing the name “‘ Chelsea ’’ and the 
date ‘1745’ incised in the paste, is of such excellent 
quality and so closely resembles the artificial glassy 
porcelains of France that it is evident they must have 
had expert Continental assistance. They marked their 
productions with a triangle incised in the paste ; this is 
the chemical sign for “ fire,” and may have been used in 
allusion to the hazards of the kiln, as no doubt much of 
the ware that went in came out warped, distorted and 
unsaleable. 

Chelsea was originally a small riverside village of 
fishermen and farmers, but by this time it had become 
the retreat of great families and a “ Village of Palaces,” 
while the farmers had been largely ousted by an enter- 
prising colony of Huguenot market-gardeners. The Rev. 
Dr. King, who was Rector of Chelsea from 1694 to 1732, 
has recorded his gratitude to these industrious immigrants 
who lived along the King’s Private Road, which ran a 
little way inland, parallel with the river. Only two short 
streets attempted to penetrate towards this settlement, 
Church Lane, which led up to the Rectory from the old 
church, unfortunately destroyed in the blitz of April, 
1941, and Lawrence Street, which backed on to it, and 
which was newly built on the site of the old Lawrence 
Manor House. Dr. King tells us that a Mr. Chase then 
built four houses across the top end of Lawrence Street, 
the two “‘ Great Houses ”’ in the centre having extensive 
gardens formed out of the adjoining Glebe. In 1705-6 
these two central houses were rated at £28 each, and the 
two wing houses at £18 each. 
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From the year 1714 the two centre houses were 
scupied by the old Duchess of Monmouth, and came 
be known as “‘ Monmouth House.” After her death 

er daughter, the Lady Isabella Scott, continued io 
-side there, having as her next-door neighbours Mr. 
)raycott and Capt. Culliford. The Chelsea Rate Books 
e missing for the period 1743 to 1747; but the second 
te for 1747, made in March 1748, shows the name of 
Ir. Nicholas Sprimont in the place of Lady Isabella, 
he two neighbours being the same as in 1741. As 
primont occupied no other premises in Chelsea at this 
ime, it is a certainty that the manufactory, known as 
‘The Chelsea House,’ was none other than ‘‘ Mon- 
mouth House.’”’ The Rate Books show that between 
1750 and 1760 Sprimont occupied other premises in 
Lawrence Street and in Church Lane East, now known 
as Church Street, as well as a house on Waterside ; and 
10 doubt these were used as part of the factory, with 
workshops and kilns rated as “ outbuildings.” But in 
1760 he had given up all of these subsidiary premises, 
retaining only “‘ Monmouth House,” for which he paid 
rates uninterruptedly from 1747 to the end of 1768, when 
he finally retired from business. In July 1843, when the 
foundations were being dug for a new building on the 
site of ‘“‘ Monmouth House,” which had been pulled down 
in 1834 as it was falling to pieces from disrepair, a large 
quantity of the rubbish of the china factory was turned 
up, among which were some very interesting specimens 
of the ware in different stages of progress, both glazed 
and unglazed, among the most perfect being a ewe and 
a lamb in one piece. Unfortunately, only a few of these 
relics have been preserved, and four may be seen in the 
Liverpool Museum. Further specimens of unglazed ware 


. were discovered in three kilns unearthed in 1906 on the 


site of one of the subsidiary factories in Church Lane 
East. 

It is a pity that no records of the “‘ Chelsea House ”’ 
factory have come down to us. When illness incapacitated 
Sprimont from further activities he disposed of his 
business in its entirety in 1769 for £600 to one James 
Cox, who passed it on in the following year to William 
Duesbury, by then the proprietor of the Second Derby 
factory, the first having been carried on in a small way 
by another Huguenot named Andrew Planché, whose 
very French little figures, recognizable by the shrinking 
of the glaze round the edges of the base, are as beautiful 
in their own way as any of Sprimont’s early figures. 

Among the auctioneers who had been employed by 
Sprimont was Mr. Burnsall, of Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square. In 1771 Duesbury, and his partner, the Derby 
banker Heath, brought a suit against this Burnsall, whom 
they accused of having misappropriated a quantity of 
Chelsea china which should have passed to them appar- 
ently with the assets acquired through James Cox. In 
the pleadings allusion was made to books of accounts ; 
and particularly to a book of entries bound in green 
vellum, evidently a volume of great interest. This was 
stated to be then in the possession of one Charles Vere, 
a china merchant of Fleet Street, to whom it was alleged 
to have been made over by Burnsall himself or by Mills 
Thomas, son of Sprimont’s late manager, Francis 
Thomas, who seems to have enriched himself very con- 
siderably at Sprimont’s expense, for he died worth 
£7,000, a lot of money in those days. It is much to be 
regretted that these invaluable documents never came 
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into Duesbury’s possession, or they might have been 
preserved to us. 

The researches of J. E. Nightingale some sixty years 
ago, and of other later industrious investigators, have 
brought to light a limited amount of information from 
contemporary newsprints regarding the dissolution of 
the partnership between Gouyn and Sprimont, and the 
character of the wares which the latter was producing in 
the early days of his independence. The files of the 
Daily Advertiser preserved in the British Museum are 
unfortunately not complete, although they survive in 
their entirety in the Library of Congress at Washington. 
In 1927 the two bound volumes for 1749 and 1750, 
missing from the British Museum, were sent up to 
Sotheby’s for sale; not being recognized as of much 
interest, they were put on the stack for disposal, from 
whence they could have been bought for a song had the 
Museum authorities known about them. Fortunately 
they did not escape the eagle eye of “‘ the Sage,’”” Mr. 
A. F. B. Kiddell, the firm’s chief cataloguer of antiques 
and a master of a vast range of subjects. He soon dis- 
covered several notices inserted by Sprimont concerning 
his activities, about which we otherwise possess no 
information. We can thus let him speak for himself. In 
the issues of the Daily Advertiser of February 21 and 24, 
1749, appeared the following announcement: ‘“ The 
Undertaker of the Manufactory of China Ware hereby 
acquaints the Publick that he has prepared a large Parcel 
of that ware, consisting of Tea and Coffee Pots, Cups 
and Saucers of various forms; besides several other 
Things as well for Use as Ornament, which he proposes 
to offer to Sale on Tuesday next, the 28th instant, at the 
Manufactory at Chelsea from which time the Warehouse 
will be open constantly and Attendance given.” 

This, the first factory sale, was evidently a great 
success, for in the issue of the same paper of March 3 
appeared this notice: ‘‘ Mr. Sprimont takes the Liberty 
to acquaint the Publick, that the favourable Reception, 
and General Approbation his China-Ware has met with 
makes it necessary for him to suspend all further Sale 
thereof at his Warehouse after Tomorrow, that he may 
have time to make a sufficient quantity of such Things 
he has observed to be most agreeable to the Taste of 
those who have done him the Honour to look at his Per- 
formance. He will nevertheless, till he shall be in a 
Condition to sell again, receive such Orders for Plates, 
Dishes, and all Table Utensils, as well as for Tea, Coffee, 
or Chocolate Services, as any Persons may think fit to 
give him, and in which he doubts not to give Satisfaction 
as well as regard to the Price, as the Fabrick of the 
Things order’d.’”’ He concluded with the following 
pregnant announcement: “‘ He also gives Notice, that 
he has no Sort of Connexion, nor for a considerable Time 
past has put any of his Ware into that Shop in St. James’s 
Street, which was the Chelsea China Warehouse.’’ This 
trenchant repudiation of his former associates was 
repeated on several occasions, and drew forth the fol- 
lowing spirited reply from Mr. S. Stables, who kept the 
shop referred to. “‘ Seeing it frequently advertised, that 
the Proprietor of ‘ Chelsea Porcelain’ is not concerned 
in any shape what-so-ever in the Goods exposed to Sale 
in St. James’s Street, called ‘ The Chelsea China Ware- 
house,’ in common justice to N. Sprimont (who signed 
the advertisement) as well as myself, I think it incum- 
bent, publickly to declare to the Nobility, Gentry, &c., 
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that my China Warehouse is not supply’d by any other 
Person than Mr. Charles Gouyn, late Proprietor and 
Chief Manager of the “‘ Chelsea House,” who continues to 
supply me with the most curious Goods of that manu- 
facture, as well useful as ornamental, and which I dispose 
of at very reasonable Rates. S. Stables.’ From these 
premises we may draw certain definite conclusions, and 
we may safely infer some probable deductions. From 
the fact that Gouyn is described as “ late proprietor ”’ it 
is evident that he had put up the money to start the 
“Chelsea House,” managed jointly by himself and Spri- 
mont. It is also apparent that their wares were sold by S. 
Stables at his shop in St. James’s Street, known as “ The 
Chelsea China Warehouse’; and that after the dis- 
solution of the partnership in 1747 Sprimont continued 
to put his ware into that shop until late in 1748. It would 
seem that, in part consideration for the transfer of the 
business, Gouyn had taken over the stock-in-trade, and 
that he continued to dispose of it through Stables till 
1750. It was probably in further liquidation of his 
indebtedness that Sprimont also continued to send his 
wares to Stables to dispose of, for Gouyn’s credit. 
Probably all the wares sold by Stables were marked with 
the triangle mark, if marked at all, whether made during 
the partnership or by Sprimont alone. 

We know very little about this Charles Gouyn, which 
is of no consequence. He was no outstanding silver- 
smith, and but for Sprimont he would never have 
emerged from the obscurity to which he so soon reverted. 
It has even been suggested that he merely financed the 
“* Chelsea House ”’ enterprise, and there are certainly no 
grounds for supposing that he took any further interest 
in the manufacture of porcelain after 1747. His thirteen 
children, born between 1737 and 1748, were baptized at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

In the issue of the Daily Advertiser of January 9, 
1750, the following further announcement appeared : 
“ The Manufacturer of China Ware at Chelsea takes the 
Liberty to acquaint the Publick, that he has been 
employed ever since his last Sale in making a consider- 
able Parcel, of which the Assortments are so far advanced 
that he hopes to be in a Condition to offer it to Sale in 
the Month of March next ; it will consist of a Variety of 
Services for Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Porringers, Sauce- 
Boats, Basons, and Ewers, Ice-Pails, Terreens, Dishes 
and Plates, of different Forms and Patterns, and a great 
Variety of Pieces for Ornament in a Taste entirely new.” 
In the issue of the same paper of May 15, 1750, Sprimont 
further announced that “the Sale-Warehouse at the 
Manufactory there will from henceforward be constantly 
open, and that new Productions are daily produced, and 
brought into the Sale-Room. And the Publick may be 
assured that no Pains will be spared to extend this Manu- 
facture to as great a Variety as possible, either for Use 
or Ornament.” 

It will have been noticed that in none of these 
announcements does Sprimont make any mention of 
figures. The “ great Variety of Pieces for Ornament in 
a Taste entirely new ’’ may have included some experi- 
mental figures. In his later advertisements, as we shall 
presently see, he makes a point of his “* beautiful Groupes 
of Figures.”” There exists a small group of unmarked 
figures, known to the experts as belonging to the “* Girl- 
in-the-Swing ” family, some of which may possibly have 
been made by Sprimont. They were usually left un- 


painted and were made of a somewhat greyish-toned 
paste, in chemical composition coming close to the 
triangle-marked porcelain. Others may just as well have 
emanated from France, from the Duc De Villeroy’s 
factory at Menecy, for instance, where they made those 
charming little toys and flacons which Sprimont copied 
at Chelsea a few years later. The only safe criterion for 
these early Chelsea figures is the presence of Sprimont’s 
own raised anchor mark, which he seems to have adopted 
in 1749. He may have been making figures before he 
adopted this mark, for, although we know of several 
examples of the exquisite little head of a child, only one 
is marked. No marked example has yet been found of 
the bust of H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland, generally 
accepted as coming from the “‘ Chelsea House.”” It may 
even have been modelled by the famous sculptor 
Roubiliac, another Huguenot, for whose daughter 
Sprimont stood godfather in 1744. The Staffordshire 
Potters produced an identical bust, with a translucent 
glaze. Following the Continental practice, Sprimont 
may have attempted to persuade H.R.H. to become 
patron of his factory, with the attendant financial 
obligations ; but without success. Many years later, 
when lameness forced Sprimont to retire, the following 
notice appeared in the Gazetteer and London Daily 
Advertiser of December 24, 1763: “‘ A few days since 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland was at 
Mr. Sprimont’s Porcelain Manufactory at Chelsea ; and 
we are informed His Royal Highness will shortly pur- 
chase the same, that so matchless an art should not be 
lost.” This was immediately denied in a paragraph that 
appeared in the Public Advertiser of January 2, 1764. 
“The Paragraph in the Gazetteer of Saturday, Decem- 
ber 24, 1763, that his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland had been lately at the manufactory, in order 
to purchase the Secret is without foundation.” 

So much fiction has been published about the early 
days of this famous factory that it is as well that the 
proven facts should be put on record. 


s 7 7 
ELERS WARE 


Elers Ware is a variety of stoneware first 
made at Bradwell Wood in Staffordshire, about 1690, 
by two Dutchmen, John Philip and David Elers. The 
ware was made from a vein of red-burning clay, which 
produced a fine red unglazed stoneware. The Elers 
also made a black basaltware, and are credited with 
introducing salt glaze into Staffordshire. The stoneware 
was after the style of the fine, red Chinese stoneware 
and was decorated with patterns produced by engine- 
turning or with ornaments in relief produced by stamping, 
including prunus sprigs, birds, curves, fleur-de-lys and 
small figures. It is sometimes known as dry red porcelain. 
Most of the articles are small and are finely finished by 
turning in a lathe. Stalks, stems, handles and spouts 
were chiefly made by hand and added afterwards by 
sticking, though some appear to have been moulded in 
alabaster moulds, which the Elers brothers introduced 
into Staffordshire. Brown salt-glazed stoneware was 
also made by the Elers brothers in addition to a kind of 
blackware, which was probably the prototype of the basalt- 
ware made by Wedgwood.. Elers ware was extensively 
imitated by various firms, including John Dwight of 
Fulham. 
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A COLLECTION OF TREEN 


1660 (Nov. 21): “‘ My cozen, Thomas Pepys, the turner, 
ent me a cupp of lignum vitae for a token.”’ 

1663 (Sept. 9): “A little boy overtook us with a fine 
upp turned out of lignum vitae, which the poor child con- 
essed was made in the King’s yard by his father, a turner 
here, and that he do often do it, and that I might have one, 
nd God knows what, which I shall examine.” 

Pepys, ‘‘ Diary,” Vol. III, p. 275. 


A recent exhibition in London (at Barbizon House, King Street) 
ifforded an opportunity of seeing choice table and drinking accessories 
n wood or “‘treen”’ (to use that ancient word, happily revived) in 
he collection of Mr. Moir Carnegie. Wood has been used from 
arly times for plates, dishes and drinking vessels, and while many of 
hese were of simple workmanship, others are evidence of the skilful 
ise Of fine wood and of precise turning. There was apparently a 
iemand for wooden drinking vessels in the XVIIth century, and 
Heywood, in his ‘ ‘ Philoeothonista ” (1635), gives a summary of the 
‘divers and sundry ”’ sorts of drinking cups in use—*‘ Some of box, 
some of elme, some of maple, some of holly, etc.; mazers, broad- 
mouthed dishes, noggins, whiskies, piggins, creuzes, ale-bowls, wassel 
bowls, court dishes, tankards, kannes from a pottle to a pint, from a 
pint to a gill.” 

In this collection cups and the deeper lignum vitae bowls of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries hold pride of place. There is an 
Elizabethan mazer, and a XVIIth century coconut-cup with stem and 
foot in lignum vitae, mounted in silver. There is also a tankard, 

skilfully engine-turned and mounted with silver, which bears the 
inscription “* Alice Nuttal, Joshua Nuttal,”” and the date 1601. The 
fine Selby cup, which is dated 1620, is of pear-wood—a light, smooth, 
compact wood, much used in turnery. The lid of the spice-box is 
crowned by a goat’s head in silver, the Selby crest. Round the cover, 
bowl and foot are silver bands, united by straps at intervals. There 
is also an example of the rarest and most decorative type of wooden 
drinking vessel, made usually of pear, in beech wood, decorated with 
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MAPLEWOOD CUP 
Decorated with four heraldic devices—1611 





incised straps 
and patterns, 
and adorned 
with heraldic 
devices and 
inscriptions 
of a religious Pear wood, mounted in silver—1620 

nature. One 

maplewood, dated 1611, is decorated with four heraldic devices on the 
bowl, within arched compartments. 

There is a good group of wassail bowls, almost always fashioned of 
lignum vitae (Guaiacum officinale), a timber from the West Indies, which, 
when seasoned, becomes extremely hard. The wood is a dark brown, 
veined and streaked with black. Some of these bowls were handed round, 
but the heaviest and largest served as receptacles for the hot spiced liqueur 
from which cups (or dippers) were filled. There are two examples of 
dippers in this collection. 

A set of painted roundels belong to the interesting class decorated on 
one side with scenes from a book of fables, reinforced by wise saws. The 
book of fables from which these were taken was published in 1567. A 
second edition was brought out at Delft in 1621, but as some of the original 
plates had been lost, these were replaced by others copied by Jan van de 
Velde from those in the first edition. The brilliant hand colouring of the 
set is contemporary, as is the borders with hand-written aphorisms. There 
are six roundels of a similar set in the British Museum but these are not 
coloured. 

Besides treen proper, there are various objects of unusual character or 
of historical associations. There is a large oak roundel carved with a figure 
of a mermaid, in the manner of a slip ware mermaid dish, dated 1704, and 
two finished measuring sticks of the early XIXth century, one carved and 
dated 1802, the other inlaid with devices in different woods and in mother- 
of-pearl. 

Among the small group of silver objects is a Jacobite snuff mull of 
baluster form, chased with a portrait medallion of the Young Pretender, 
and engraved with the inscription: God Save the King I. R. VIII (for 
James VIII of Scotland). The base is engraved with the date 1743. Of 
interest to Americans is an oval silver plaque engraved with the figure of 
George Washington extending the hand of friendship to a Red Indian, 
who is smoking a long churchwarden pipe. This plaque is inscribed ; 
George Washington, President, 1793, and bears the maker’s mark “* JL,”” 
for John Lynch, of Baltimore. 
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A GLOSSARY OF HERALDRY 


AND ANSWERS TO HERALDIC 
BY F. SYDNEY EDEN 


r “AHIS Glossary is intended primarily for the use of 
novices in the study of heraldry and for those who, 
without any intention of seriously studying that 

science and art, wish to understand descriptions of 
heraldic devices couched in the language of heraldry. It 
may also afford help in understanding pictorial heraldry 
and in translating it into heraldic descriptions. Needless 
to say, this work is not intended to supersede textbooks 
on heraldry, of which there are many, but it may lead 
some to study them. 





1. Tau Cross 

2. Antique Crown 

3. Arrow Head 
or Pheon 


4. Arrow for Long 
Bow 

5. Azure (Az.) a 

cross Argent (A). 


6. Argent a pair of 
Bars Gemelles 
Gules 

7. Barnacle 


ABASED. Placed lower than usual. 

AccoLfe. Side by side, or arranged as a collar. 

ACHIEVEMENT. A full set of heraldic devices, comprising a 
shield bearing arms and a mantled helm with crest thereon, 
and also, according to the rank of the bearer, lay or ecclesi- 
astical, a crown, coronet, supporters, pastoral staff or epis- 
copal cross, mitre, clerical hat, and, in some cases, others, 
e.g. the Imperial Eagle upon whose breast the arms of nobles 
and dignitaries of the Holy Roman Empire are placed: 
examples of this are the arms of the Duke of Marlborough and 
those of Lord Arundell of Wardour. 


ApporseD. Placed back to back. 
AFFRONTEE. Front-faced. 
Avant. An Irish wolf hound, the badge of the family of Fiennes. 


(See my Ancient Stained and Painted Glass, 2nd edition 
(1933), p- 172, Cambridge University Press, for a picture in 
stained glass of the XVth century of an Alant.) 

ALERION. An eagle. 

ALTERATION IN ARMS. These must be distinguished from 
Differences (which see) : they are made in appropriate cases, 
by grant from a King of Arms, and the occasions which call 
for them are various, such as marriage with an heiress, 
inheritance of an estate and so forth. There have been cases 
where national policy has induced alteration in the arms of 
communities or other public bodies, as when in the XVIth cen- 
tury, in pursuance of the dominant policy of the day in 
matters of religion, the Holy Lamb was removed from the 
arms of the Merchant Taylors Company of London and a 
lion of England put in its place, and the Papal tiara between 
two anchors was taken away from the arms of the Company 
of Brown Bakers of London, the tiara and anchors having 
referred to St. Clement, Pope and Martyr, patron saint of the 
Brown Bakers. 

AMBULANT. Walking. 


ENQUIRIES 


ANTHONY, ST., CRoOsS OF. 
Tau cross (Fig. 1). 

ANTIQUE OR EASTERN CROWN. 
(Fig. 2). 

APPAUME2. 


A crutch-shaped cross, also called a 
Indented leaves on a circlet 


A human hand with open palm. 

ARGENT. Silver or white. (A. or Ar.) 

ARMED. Descriptive of the claws of beasts of prey and the beak 
and talons of birds of prey. 

Armoury. An alternative name for heraldry. 

ARMES PARLANTES. Punning heraldry, called also canting 
heraldry, e.g. the arms of Lambton—sable a fess between 
three lambs passant on tons or barrels argent. 
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11. Ermine 3 Bil- 
lets sable 

12. Argent a Cross 
Botonee Vert 
(Green) 


13. Gules a Bordure 
Argent semée of 
Roundels sable 

14. Bougets or 
Water Buckets 


8. Argent a Fess 
Battled Gules 

g. Azure a Bend or 

10. Bendy Argent 
and Sable (Sa.) 


ARRONDIE. Rounded or curved. 
Arrow. The shaft shot from a long bow (Fig. 4). 
Arrow HEAD OR PHEON. A common charge in heraldry (Fig. 3). 


At Gaze. Said of a stag standing still and on the look-out. 
ATTIRED. Said of a stag’s or buck’s horns. ; 
AUGMENTATION. An addition to arms bestowed by the Sovereign 


either by way of merit or honour, the former in recognition of 
meritorious action by the bearer of the arms and the latter to 
show the Sovereign’s goodwill towards the bearer without 
special merit on his or her part, such as the augmentation 
granted by Henry VIII to his wives and their families. Many 
heraldic augmentations of merit were granted during and 
after the Napoleonic wars to British naval and military 
commanders, as to the Duke of Wellington, Lord Nelson 
and others. 

AVELLANE. See Cross. 

Azure. Blue (Az.) represented in uncoloured pictorial heraldry 
by horizontal shading (Fig. 5). 

Bapce. A symbolical device of heraldic character, but not 
requiring a grant for its assumption, originally personal, but in 
later times belonging to families and used, anciently, to dis- 
tinguish retainers and servants, but later and to-day for 
artistic purposes only. Examples are the various badges— 
the rose, fleur-de-lis, portcullis and the others used by English 
kings for centuries past, and the Bear and Ragged Staff of the 
Earls of Warwick. 

BANDED. Encircled with a band, e.g., the straw band round a 
sheaf of corn. 

BANNER. A square flag bearing the arms and, often, the badge 
of the owner. 

BANNERET OR KNIGHT BANNERET. AA title created on the field of 
battle, by the cutting off of the tails from a knight’s pennon 
by the king or chief commander in recognition of exceptional 
valour. 
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sr. A horizontal band across a shield. 

rs GEMELLES. Two narrow bars close together, usually borne 
in pairs (Fig. 6). 

RBED. Pointed, like the tip of an arrow and the green pointed 
leafage shown between the petals of the heraldic rose. 

\RDINGS. Horse trappings, usually decorated with the arms of 
the rider: fine examples are on ancient seals. 

RNACLES OR BrEYs. An instrument used in breaking-in horses 
(Fig. 7). 

\RON. Used in heraldic language for the husband in a descrip- 
tion of the impaled arms of husband and wife. This style, 
which has gone out of fashion, reads ‘‘ Baron and Femme ”’. 
Baron (the husband’s arms) and Femme (the wife’s arms). 
Now we merely give the husband’s and wife’s arms with the 
word impaling between them. 

ARRULET. The diminutive of the bar. 

3aSE. The lower part of the shield. 

\SILISK. The same as Cockatrice, but with a dragon’s head at 
the tip of its tail. 

3ASINET. A close-fitting helm. 

BaTON. (1) A marshal’s staff of office: e.g., the two batons 
crossed behind the shield of the Duke of Norfolk are to 
indicate his tenure of the office of hereditary Earl Marshal 
of England. (2) A bendlet sinister, usually couped at both 
ends, across a shield of arms is the usual indication 
of illegitimacy : examples are the arms of the natural sons of 
Charles II and their descendants. 

BATTLED OR EMBATTLED. Shaped like battlements of a tower, 
e.g., a fess embattled gules (Fig. 8). 

Beacon. A fire-basket on a pole set up on a hill to give warning 
of an enemy’s approach. 

BEARER. In Scottish heraldry a Supporter. 

BELL. Usually depicted like a church bell. 

BELLED. Descriptive of the small round bells often affixed to the 
legs of hawks and falcons. 

BenD. One of the ordinaries (which see). A diagonal band 
drawn from the corner of the dexter chief to the sinister base, 
e.g., azure a bend or (Fig. 9). This is what is to be under- 
stood by the expression a bend : if the bend runs from sinister 
chief to dexter base it is described as a bend sinister. Such 
a bend is not an indication of illegitimacy, though it is often 
described as such. It is uncommon in English heraldry. 

BENDLET. The diminutive of the bend. 

BENDWISE OR IN BEND. Arranged in the form of a bend. 

BENDY. Descriptive of a surface divided bendwise in two 
alternate colours (Fig. 10). 

BEzANT. A gold or yellow roundel. 

BitteT. A four-sided block of wood, e.g., ermine 3 billets sable. 

(Fig. 11). 

BIRD-BOLT. An arrow with a blunt head. 

BLtazon, To. To describe in heraldic language or to depict 
heraldic devices. 

BorpurE. A sub-ordinary: a border round the top and sides of 
a shield, either plain or bearing charges, such as roundels, 
crosses or crowns (Fig. 13). It may be of one metal or 
colour, or a metal and colour alternately. The bordure has 
been used occasionally in all periods, as an addition to the 
paternal coat in a grant of arms to an illegitimate son, but it 
is not, in itself, a mark of illegitimacy. 

BotongEe. A trefoil-headed termination almost confined to the 
limbs of a cross (Fig. 12). Originally it was merely a decora- 
tive variation of the crosslet. 

Boucet. A bucket usually borne in pairs pendant from a yoke 
and in decorative forms. It is usually blazoned as a water 
bouget and it is said to be derived from the buckets and yoke 
used by soldiers in camp to carry water (Fig. 14). 

Bourbon. A pilgrim’s staff. 

BRACED OR BRAZED. Interlaced. 

BROUCHANT. One charge overlying another. 

BuRGONET. A type of helm worn in the XVIth century. 


(To be continued). 


ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 


J. G. (Bristol). The arms engraved on your silver salver are 
those of Needham, the family name of the Earls of Kilmorey. 
They read argent a bend engrailed azure between two stags’ 
heads caboshed sable. 

G. T. A. (Romford). Your teapot seems to bear the arms, so 
far as can be judged from the rubbing, of Harewell—Argent on a 
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fess nebuly sable three hares’ heads couped or—an interesting 
example of armes parlantes. 

A. W. (Cirencester). The arms on the seal to which you refer 
belong to the name of Modyford. They are ermine on a bend 
azure a mullet pierced or between two garbs proper. Of this 
family was Sir Thomas Modyford, Bart., Governor of the Island 
of Jamaica in the XVIIth century. 


ART NOTES (Continued from page 45) 


took a lot of trouble, but there was no travail. More 
recent movements have concerned themselves with 
abstract esthetics or with surrealist introversions, lacking 
rational control. 

Michael Ayrton’s ‘“‘ Temptation of St. Anthony ” 
belongs to this class in one sense, and in another it does 
not. That was evident in the number of the exhibits 
all concerned with this one idea. Since then, however, 
I have had confirmation from the artist himself. ‘‘ The 
subject,” he has since written to me, “‘ was originally con- 
ceived in Vienna shortly after the Dolfuss putsch, partly 
out of admiration for the Flemish and German XVth and 
XVIth century painters, in particular Bosch, Griinewald, 
Schongauer .. . and partly from a feeling that St. 
Anthony himself was possessed of Promethean qualities, 
which in his trials symbolized the state of man as much 
to-day as in A.D. 360. I felt very intensely about the 
philosophical problem involved and very much drawn to 
work out my own version of the subject in relation to my 
own life and the world as I felt it to be.’”’ I quote his 
own words because, I think, they prove that his aim has 
“‘ come through,” and this in spite of the fact that he and 
I belong to quite different generations: he is a very 
young man, born in 1921; with quite other experiences 
than mine at his age. He was invalided from the R.A.F. 
in January 1942. Does all this matter? Well, yes: 
because what I have just said about Apocalyptic ruminations 
was written before I knew anything of Michael Ayrton 
and his motives, beyond what I had just seen in the 
Leicester Galleries. This, taken in conjunction with his 
age, seems to me to mark Michael Ayrton as an artist 
whose future evolution will be worth watching. As 
regards the word horrid, perhaps horrific would be the 
better. In any case in these Temptation paintings of his 
one can see that he is able to communicate the sense of 
mental torment without recourse to Bosch’s absurdities— 
or so they strike us: or of Griinewald’s grim factual 
realism. In fact, in one of the pictures (here illustrated), 
the torment is strikingly symbolized by shapes and masses 
and directional contours without any demoniacal figures. 


Also on view at the Redfern Gallery are a collection 
of Georges Rouault’s paintings, together with a mixed 
collection of French Impressionists and kindred painters, 
andan exhibition of pictures by Hugo Dachinger, and water- 
colours by Basil Jonzen. The latter are mostly sketches 
of West-African subjects. They seem to me to fall 
between two stools, or schools: they are too impression- 
istic to make considered patterns, and too much like 
patterns to make good impressionism. 


At the Museum and Art Gallery, Leicester, there are 
“‘ Three August Exhibitions ” : Ballet Decor and Design 
arranged and circulated by C.E.M.A.; Designs for the 
Theatre, and Paintings by Cynthia Fuller; the two last 
arranged by the Museum and Libraries Committee. The 
exhibitions close August 2gth, 


T is only in the last few 
I years that the attention 
of collectors has been 
directed to the pottery and 
porcelain made in Liverpool. 
Before that time only a very 
few enthusiasts took the 
trouble to try to identify and 
accumulate specimens ; and 
even now that particular 
branch of collecting is to a 
certain extent neglected. 

It is not too late, there- 
fore, to start, and those who 
do so will not only acquire 
an interesting and increas- 
ingly valuable collection but 
will be assisting to complete 
a missing chapter of our 
ceramic history. 

It may be said at once 
that Liverpool is not a good 
hunting-ground. Beyond a 
few of those squat, transfer- 
printed jugs, there are not 
many pieces offered for sale. 
Important pieces in my own 
collection have been found 
in Scarborough, Nottingham, 
Leeds, Plymouth and, of 
course, London. The latter 
is, naturally, the best city in which to search for speci- 
mens, whatever branch of antique collecting may be 
followed ; but in the case of Liverpool wares, the seeker 
must generally rely on his own judgment, as the dealers 
are often unable to assist. The result is that prices are low. 

To quote an instance: I bought a black basalt bust 
of Admiral Duncan in London for thirty shillings. This 
bust, by the Herculaneum factory, would have cost about 
twelve pounds if purchased in its native city. 

The difficulties of identification are great, for marks, 
with one exception, are rare. This exception is the 
Herculaneum factory, where the mark of the name, 
generally impressed, was used from 1822 to 1833 in 
various forms. From 1833 to the close in 1841 the 
impressed mark was of the liver in its traditional pose. 

Porcelain, decorated in transfer, is sometimes signed 
“* Sadler, Liverpool,’’ which generally indicates that the 
piece itself was made by Richard Chaffers and only 
decorated by John Sadler. His name also appears 
occasionally beneath the decoration on tiles, and on 
pottery jugs and bowls. Not all of these are of Liverpool 
pottery, for Wedgwood’s cream ware also shows Sadler’s 
transfer decoration, and is sometimes signed by him. 

Since my book “ Liverpool and Her Potters” was 
published, in which I mentioned the letter “‘ P ”’ used by 
Pennington, stating that I had never seen a piece so 
marked, I have purchased a miniature teapot, sugar 
basin and cream jug, two of the pieces being so marked. 
The letter is in the colour used on the piece. 
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KNOWN MARKS on _ LIVERPOOL 
delft and pottery 


Marks failing us, it is necessary to learn the individual 
characteristics which may help identification. 

The body of Liverpool delft is very similar to that 
produced at Lambeth, Bristol and elsewhere, but the 
decoration offers a clue. It was the habit of the Liverpool 
painters to decorate while the surface was still crumbly 
and not quite dry; in consequence, the lines drawn on 
sloping pieces had a tendency to run. The result was 
that lines showed a wavy and irregular appearance, not 
because of poor drawing, but because the drying enamel 
would carry the colour with it as it shrank. 

A crude fleur. de lis is often found in decoration, in 
delft, pottery and porcelain. 

There is little to distinguish the pottery of Liverpool 
from that of any other place, except that the cream ware 
is greyer in tone than that of Leeds and Etruria; and 
the factory which produced the greatest quantity— 
Herculaneum—frequently used a mark. 

The rarest and most desirable product of Liverpool, 
from the collector’s point of view, is the porcelain made 
in the latter half of the XVIIIth century, before Worthing- 
ton, Humble and Holland had started the Herculaneum 
factory. 

Richard Chaffers and Seth Pennington produced the 
finest porcelain of which we know. Reid and Company 
were advertising their blue and white “‘ China ware ” in 
1756; but apparently the firm used no mark, and no 
specimen of their making has ever been identified. The 
collector may therefore ignore them. 
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Chaffers’ porcelain has a distinctly 
reenish tinge in the translucency, some- 
mes visible through the glaze without 
ansmitted light. His colours were applied 
ver the glaze. 

Pennington’s porcelain was decorated 
nder the glaze, and often ornamented by 
ised scroll and flower patterns. Reserves 
ere frequently used, and the painting is 
sually in blue. 

Philip Christian’s wares have a brown 
ranslucency. His colours were applied 

over the glaze in the manner and style of 
Chaffers, but the result is crude and the 
paste coarser. 

Speaking generally, Liverpool porcelain 
is either creamy or greyish in tone, and the 
base often shows black specks. Raised 
half leaves, pointing upwards, are a 
favourite base decoration, both on pottery 
and porcelain, and certain border patterns 
are characteristic. 

Bow, Chelsea and Worcester were 
making porcelain before Liverpool pro- 
gressed from the manufacture of pottery 
to the more delicate translucent paste ; and 
there is little doubt that specimens from 
the former factories were taken as examples. 

In the very earliest pieces the Chinese 
influence is strong, and Chaffers is said to 
have kept a bowl of Oriental china as a 
model—this bowl is now in the Liverpool 
Museum. 

One of the attempts to copy the earlier 
English factories is apparent in the bird 
peculiar (in more senses than one) to 
Liverpool. An imitation of the exotic 
birds of Worcester and Chelsea. 

The bird has a red head and neck, the 
breast is formed of red dots on a pale 
ground. The upper part of the wing is 
blue, the long feathers edged out in black. The centre 
of the body is yellow, with half moons and dots in brown, 
and ends in a patch of red before the purple tail. The 
shape is that of a partridge. 

Although much of the Liverpool ware was made for 
export, there must still be a large amount in the country 
—some of it wrongly classified, some not classified at all 
but left for the purchaser’s decision, and much still to 
be discovered. 
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THE COLLECTOR RE-COLLECTS 


N 1926 we bought a small figure of a seated girl holding a 
I garland of flowers which curves between her uplifted right 

hand and her left resting on her knee. The figure is in 
peilliant colours and gold, and bears the mark ‘‘ Bloor, Derby,” 
in a double circle. I understand that it is one of the Duesbury 
figures, stamped by Bloor after his purchase of the Derby factory, 
as it bears the inscribed number ‘‘ 36” given in Haslem’s list 
as “* Sitting Fruit and Flowers.” 

There is a similar figure in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(the Herbert Allen collection), but it lacks the garland. The 
description in the catalogue is as follows: ‘‘ The girl has flowers 
in her lap and a bunch in her right hand.’”’ The bunch and other 
flowers are evidently the remains of the garland. 
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Top : HEsop’s Fables on Isles, by JOHN SADLER, of Harrington Street, Liverpool 
Below : Characteristic border patterns drawn from pieces in the Liverpool 


Museum 


In 1934, a lady friend gave us the same model in biscuit, 
some of the flowers in the garland being faintly tinted with blue, 
a most unusual feature in Derby biscuit. The little figure bears 
the same number as our coloured specimen, but impressed, as 
marks generally are on biscuit ware. The giver informed us that 
she purchased a mixed “lot ’’ of kitchen utensils at a sale for a 
few shillings, and found the little figure in a parcel at the bottom 
of a bucket ! 

It is not often that a complete set of Seasons or Continents, 
etc., are offered for sale, and when they are the price is usually 
prohibitive ; though I remember once being shown a set of 
Chelsea Seasons, each marked with the red anchor. Price £8. 
It is hardly necessary to add that they were all French imitations. 
Apart from the rare exceptions, there is far more interest for the 
collector in hunting for and, perhaps, obtaining separate specimens 
with which to complete sets. 

In 1930, I purchased from the late Mr. Corkill of Rock Ferry 
a Bow figure, marked with anchor and dagger in red. It was a 
female figure with a lion at her side, and her right hand held a 
cornucopia of fruit. It was not until eight years later that I dis- 
covered that she represented Earth, one of the four Elements, and 
purchased Water and Fire. Now I have to find Air in the same 
series and complete my set. 

A completed pair is the Sailor’s Farewell and Return, probably 
Enoch Wood. The correct procedure was reversed, for the 
Return was bought first, in London, and the Farewell in Buxton, 
four years later. There were only two years between the com- 
pletion of the Mansion House Dwarfs, also Enoch Wood—one 
being bought in Scarborough and one in Ripon, at a total cost of 
£6. 





APOLLO 


SALE ROOM PRICES 


June 4. Old Masters, from some very good collections, 
including that of the late Colonel Ratcliff of Burton-on-Trent, 
CuRISTIE’s: Phaetons on Roads, C. Cooper Henderson, £178 ; 
The Doncaster Gold Cup, 1838, J. F. Herring, sen., 1838, £945 ; 
Portrait of Chorister, by the same, £178; and also Fox Hunting, 
Full Cry, £325; Portrait of Lord G. Bentinck’s ‘* Crucifix,” 
1840, £100; Cottage Scene, T. Creswick, £105; Flowers in a 
Vase, J. Van Os, £199; Fétes Champétres, a pair, J. B. Pater, 
£399; Flowers in a Vase, G. P. Verbruggen, £84; Musical 
Party on a Terrace, J. J. Horemans, £136; Canal Scene, Winter, 
Isaac Van Ostade, £294; Interior of a Barn, C. Saftleven, £136 ; 
Féte Day on the River Schiavone, Venice, Francesco Guardi, 
£4,200; Portrait of a Gentleman, Holbein, £682; Portraits of 
Man and Woman, dated 1636, Paulus Moreelse, £189; Buildings 
on River, J. Van Goyen, £378; Portrait of Lady Mary Isabella 
Somerset, Raphael Mengs, £89. The sale totalled nearly 
£12,000. 

June gand1o. Furniture and Silver, ROBINSON AND FOSTER : 
set of six walnut dining chairs, £82; set of four Queen Anne 
table candlesticks with baluster stems by Jonathan Madden, 1705, 
£330; set of three Queen Anne pattens, 1702-4, £240; pair 
Wm. and Mary candlesticks, the bases engraved with coat of 
arms, by Anthony Stanley of Dublin, 1696, £330; Geo. III tea 
and coffee service, W. Pitts, 1807-12, £140. 

June 10. Ceramics and Furniture, SOTHEBY’s: pair Dresden 
figures of birds, £63; Chamberlain’s Worcester tea and coffee 
service, £47; Queen Anne walnut bureau, £110; Chippendale 
mahogany card table, 3 ft. wide, £62; Chippendale pedestal 
writing table, £70. 

June 17. Works of Art and Furniture, CHRISTIE’s: two 
Battersea enamel etui with fittings painted with landscapes, 
figures, and flowers, £50; Battersea enamel ink case, with fittings, 
bottles, and pens, £47; Chelsea porcelain needle-case, modelled 
as a fish, £31 ; pair old English cut-glass candelabra, with festoons 
and drops, £110; pair Chippendale mahogany square stools, 
£52; twelve mahogany chairs, £94 ; pair gilt console tables, £46 ; 
mahogany cabinet with folding glass doors at the top, cylinder 
centre, £78; an Adam mahogany settee, £48 ; four Chippendale 
mahogany chairs, £50; pair Empire candelabra, £68. 

June 17. Pictures, ROBINSON AND FosTER: School of 
Rembrandt, Christ before Pilate, £184; Spanish School, The 
Holy Family, £50; A Kermese Scene, on panel, P. Breughel, 
£84; The Duke of Cumberland, Reynolds, £68; The Mystic 
Marriage of St. Catherine, Francesco Pesellino, £79; Portrait of 
Man and Woman, Vicenzo Catena, £189; Two Horses and a 
Boy, Fernely, £79; Figures in scene in Constantinople, 1530, 
Bonifazzio Veronese, £69; Men of War, Rough Sea, Monamy, 
£54; The Madonna and Child, School of Siena, £71 ; Interior 
and Figures, Dierck Hals, £173. This sale of very interesting 
pictures with great possibilities totalled nearly £3,000. 

June 18. Pictures and Drawings, CHRISTIE’s: Pictures— 
Portrait Child, Russell, £73 ; Portrait of Inigo Jones, Vandyk, £105; 
Bunch of White Stock, Fantin Latour, 1873, £210; Cavalier in 
Green Cloak, F. Roybet, £79; The Interval, B. Borione, £84. 
Printed in Colours—Pair, The Anglers’ Repast, etc., after G. 
Morland, £273 ; Compassionate Children and Haymakers, after 
J. Ward, £178; The Sailor’s Orphans, after W. R. Bigg, £68 ; 
The Fairlings and Going to the Fair, after F. Wheatley, £168 ; 
The Months, after W. Hamilton, twelve, £210; Crossing the 
Brook, after H. Thomson, £68. Drawing in the folio—Head of 
Saint Augustine, Sir O. P. Rubens, £94; Riva Schiavone, 
Venice, J. MacWhitter, £54. 

June 18. Glass, Pottery, and Furniture, SoTHEBY’s: collec- 
tion of wine bottles, XVIIIth and XIXth centuries, £220; set 
Lambeth Delft, £36; three pairs of bottles, K’ang Hsi, fetched 
£50, £58 and £42. Small XVIIIth century mantel clock, 
Francis Zagnani, London, £45; Geo. II side table in Virginia 
walnut, £80; Chippendale mahogany sideboard table, £46; 
XVIIIth century enclosed dressing table, £50; Chippendale 
grandfather armchair, £65; Wm. and Mary walnut firescreen, 
£42; six mid-XVIIIth century armchairs, £205 ; Chippendale 
cabinet, £40; Georgian armchair, uncommon, £52; Chippen- 
dale mahogany settee, as illustrated, No. 149, £50; Chippendale 
writing table, £130 ; XVIIIth century armchair, £78 ; Chippen- 
dale library desk, £60. 

June 23. Engravings and Drawings, PUTTICK AND SIMPSCN: 
Landscape with ruined Castle, William Havell, £12; River 
Scene with River Boat Ferry, Samuel H. Grimm, £35; Land- 


scape, Charles Brandon, £13; Hadley Church, signed Thomas 
Hearne, £25 ; and Dorchester Abbey Church, by the same, £12 ; 
Strawberry Hill, Paul Sandby, £38 ; and a landscape by the same, 
£17; Farm Scene, by M. A. Rooker, £40 ; Landscape and River 
Scene, Frances Wheatley, £48; French School—The Capture 
and Peasants, £12; Dutch School—The Geographer, £130 ; 
also a Flower-piece, Dutch, £16; Engravings in portfolio, 
Winning Horses of the Great St. Leger, 1815 to 1824, £150. 

June 24. Porcelain and Furniture, CHRISTIE’s: an old 
Worcester dessert service, £294; Sévres dessert service, £40 ; 
part Chinese dinner service, Ch’ien Lung, £63; old English 
winged mahogany bookcase, £84; Chippendale mahogany 
bureau bookcase, £152; Queen Anne knee-hole table, £121 ; 
winged armchair, on cabriole legs, £76; eight Hepplewhite 
design chairs, mahogany, £115; cut-glass chandelier and four 
wall lights en suite, £115; oid English clock, John Wright, 
London, £61 ; Chinese six-leaf lacquer screen, £65 ; old English 
mahogany winged bookcase, £97. 

June 25. Pictures and Drawings, CHRISTIE’s: Portrait of 
Lady J. Downman, signed and dated 1791, £84 ; Two of Manet’s 
Still Life, £73 ; and Cezanne’s House, near Paris, £73 ; Interior, 
Ostade, £68 ; Two Boors, A. Brouwer, £63 ; Portrait of a Gentle- 
man in Red Cloak, Tintoretto, £294; Portrait of a Cavalier, 
Jonson, £168. 

June 30 and July 1. Decorative Furniture and Porcelain, the 
property of the late the Hon. Mrs. Ronald Greville, D.B.E., 
CHRISTIE’s : two carved agate figures of dogs, £36; a dark green 
figure of a fish, with jewelled eyes, by Faberge, 9 in., £215; 
Twelve mahogany Hepplewhite design chairs, £79; ten similar, 
but arms, £94; pedestal writing table, Sheraton design, £50; 
pair winged armchairs, £63; clock with engraved brass dial 
satinwood case, 5 ft., £37; mahogany bow-fronted sideboard, 


58. 

July 1. cones Porcelain, SoOTHEBY’s: oviform jar, T’ang 
dynasty, £58; Pai Ting shallow bowl, Sung dynasty, £54; 
northern celadon bowl, Sung, £50; and a pair of the same, £50 ; 
Lobed bowl, Koryu, "£41; Yueh Yao vase and cover, T’ang 
Sung, £44; a Kuan Yao octagonal bottle (pa-leng-p’ing), Sung, 
£550; peach bloom beehive water pot, K’ang Hsi, £72; famille 
verte dish, K’ang Hsi, £50; pair Cloissone enamel kylins, Ch’ien 
Lung, £98; set of Chinese ivory figures of the Eight Immortals, 
£115. 

July 2. Furniture, SoTHEBY’s : 
Stephen Rimbault, London, £66; chiming bracket, Robert 
Thompson, London, £80; six Sheraton mahogany chairs, £50 ; 
walnut knee-hole desk, £35; Chippendale commode, £60; set 
of seven XVIIIth century mahogany chairs, £78. 

July 8. Decorative Furniture and Objects of Art, the property 
of the late the Hon. Mrs. Ronald Greville, D.B.E., CHRISTIE’s : 
clock by P. Leurtier a Paris, and pair of candelabra, £46; one by 
Briscard a Paris, and pair of ormulu candelabra, £26; pair of 
Louis XV fauteuils, £42; six gilt chairs, £61; gilt settee and 
four chairs, £86; three Italian armchairs, £30; pair armchairs, 
X-shaped stands, £71; another pair similar, £48; Louis XVI 
commode, £54; kingwood writing table, £65; gilt settee and 
six fauteuils, £121; gilt winged bergére, £55; suite of Venetian 
bedroom furniture, £136; French armoire, £40; bedstead, 
French design, £71 ; French marquetry small commode, Louis 
XV design, £46; six Italian walnut armchairs, £79 ; oak armoire, 
£71; X-shaped armchair, £42; two pairs Japanese lacquer 
cabinets, £63 each pair; French hanging wardrobe, 5 ft. wide, 
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48. 
July 8. 


musical bracket clock, 


Silver, SOTHEBY’S : 


Geo. I cup and cover, John 
Read, London, 1714, £265; Geo. I sauce boats, Geo. Wickes, 


London, 1725, £320; a bowl, by Simeon Soumain of New York, 
circa 1685-1750, £82; pair Geo. II Irish sauce boats, John 
Moore, Dublin, 1740, £60; Geo. II circular bowl, Ed. Feline, 
London, 1748, £260; Geo. I Irish bowl, Jos. Walker, Dublin, 
1719, £92; Scotch tea tray, Edinburgh, 1806, £118. 

July 9. Pictures and Drawings, CHRISTIE’s: picture after 
Bellini by Ed. Degas, £210 ; Children, A. Harlamoff, 1884, £168 ; 
Interior, A. Palamedes, on panel, £61; 4th Dragoon Guards, 

E. Ferneley, 1848, £79; Cavaliers, Wouverman, £168 ; 
General Robert Melville, Raeburn, £52; Boors in an Interior, 
Teniers, £252. 

July 15. Silver, CHRisT1e’s: cruciform watch, Fonnereau a 
Rochelle, XVIIth century, £30; Directoire gold box, £50; old 
English watch, John Barry, London, £40; Louis circular gold 
snuff box, Henri Clavell, Paris, 1780, £71 ; miniature of man by 
Jeremiah Meyer, R.A., 1775, £50; Regency gold pocket book, 
£73; Louis XV circular tortoiseshell box, £54. 





